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A  QUEER    PIN-BOX. 

TROTTY  kept  house  in  the  closet  <>t"  lu-r  papa's  library.  She  had 
all  her  dolls  in  there,  and  a  little  tin  tea-set  her  uncle  had  given  her. 
The  dolls  were  all  of  rubber,  except  one  ;  this  was  of  wood.  It  had 
been  sent  to  Trotty  by  an  aunt  who  lived  in  Michigan,  very  near  a 
settlement  of  Chippewa  Indians.  The  doll  had  been  dressed  by  an 
Indian  woman,  and  its  clothes  were  covered  with  beads.  Trotty 
called  it  her  little  Indian  boy.  She  loved  him  very  dearly,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  she  was  obliged  to  whip  him  a  dozen  times  a  day. 

But  she  loved  Fanny,  her  big  rubber  doll,  best  of  all.  Fanny 
had  lost  an  arm,  and  there  was  a  hole  where  her  nose  ought  to  have 
been;  but  Trotty  thought  her  beautiful,  and  always  gave  her  the 
best  seat  and  the  best  bed  in  the  baby-house. 

One  evening  Trotty  was  watching  her  mother  dress  for  a  party. 

"  I  can't  find  a  pin  anywhere,"  said  Mrs.  Ray.  "  It  is  strange 
what  becomes  of  them.  I've  bought  paper  after  paper  of  them;  but 
can  never  find  any  when  I  dress." 

"  Perhaps  Fanny  takes  them,"  said  Trotty.  "  She  may  have 
them  in  her  pin-box." 


A    QUEER    PIN-BOX. 


A     QUEER     PL\-BOX. 


Mrs.   Ray  laughed.     "  I   think  not,"  she  said.      "  Fanny  is  too 
good  a  child  to  take  my    pins." 

But    that    night,    when    Mrs.    Ray    took   Fanny    out    of    Trot- 


ty's    arms,  after    the    little     girl     was     sound     asleep,    she    thought 
the    doll    seemed    very    heavy    about    the    head.     She     looked,    and 
found    that    the     head     was     full    of     pins.       Trotty     had     dropped 
them   in  through   the  hole  where  the  nose  ought  to   have  been. 
Wasn't  that  a  queer  pin-box? 


MOVING-DAY, 

JAMIE  BRIGHT  was  four  years  old  when  his  father  and  mother 
moved  to  a  new  home.  The  old  home,  where  Jamie  was  born,  was 
just  in  the  edge  of  the  woods.  Jamie  had  played  in  and  out  among 
the  trees  ever  since  he  could  walk  alone. 

Now  Jamie's  father  was  going  to  keep  the  store  up  by  the 
Green,  and  a  small  house  near  the  store  was  to  be  their  home.  Ja- 
mie's mother  was  sorry  to  leave  the  old  home ;  she  and  sister  Katy 
wiped  their  eyes  often  on  the  moving-day.  But  Jamie  thought  it 
was  great  fun  to  move,  and  he  was  full  of  glee. 

Father  went  up  to  the  new  house  on  that  day,  to  get  it  ready. 
Then  a  man  came  with  an  ox-cart  to  take  the  beds  and  chairs  and 
all  the  other  things. 

When  the  load  was  piled  on,  mother  and  Katy  set  out  to  walk 
through  the  woods,  by  a  short  path,  to  the  new  house.  They  had  a 
corn-basket  between  them  ;  the  cups  and  glass  things  -were  in  the 
basket.  Mother  called,  "  Come,  Jamie;  you  can  go  with  us  !  " 

"  Oh,  no,"  said  Jamie;  "  I  must  go- after  the  cart,  and  take  care 
of  the  thing's!" 

His  mother  laughed.  She  said,  "  It  is  a  long  way  round  by  the 
road ;  you  will  be  tired  !  " 

"Best  let  him  go,"  said  the  man  who  drove  the  team;  "we  need 
him  to  look  after  the  load  !  " 

So  the  oxen  started  off  at  a  slow  pace,  and  Jamie  followed  the 
cart.  His  mothers  brass  kettle  hung  out  at  the  back  of  the  load, 


MO  VING-DA  r. 


from  the  end  of  the  mop-stick.      The  kettle  kept  swinging  a^  the  cart 
jogged  on.      Jamie  watched  it  all  the  time  lest  it  should  fall  oft". 

He  stubbed  his  toe  and  fell  do\vn  twice,  because  he  \vas  looking 
up  at  the  cart,  but  he  did  not  cry;  he  \vas  a  man  that  day!  At 
last  the  man  who  drove  saw  that  the  small  man  was  tired.  So  he 


said,  "See  here.  \  on n;_;>ter;  can't  you  sit  up  on  this  feather-bed,  and 
see  that  the  oxen  keep  the  road?" 

There  was  a  soft  nest,  just  big  enough  for  Jamie,  between  two 
chairs.  The  man  lifted  him  up  there;  it  was  a  nice  place.  In  five 
minutes  Jamie  was  sound  asleep. 

When  they  came  to  the  new  house  the  man  lifted  him  down, 
and  said,  "  Here's  the  young  man  who  took  care  of  the  load  !  " 

Jamie  had  had  such  a  good  nap  that  he  was  all  ready  to  help 
put  the  new  house  in  order. 


LITTLE  Ralph  Norton  went  with  his  mother  to  spend  a  few 
weeks  in  the  country,  at  the  large  old  farm-house  of  his  uncle. 
While  there  he  saw  many  things  that  were  new  and  interesting  to 
him. 

One  day  he  came  running  to  his  uncle,  filled  with  excitement 
and  wonder. 

"  O  uncle,  please  do  get  a  pole  and  go  with  me  to  the  grove  in 
the  corner  of  the  pasture  !" 

"  What  have  you  found  now,  Ralph,  —  a  mouse  or  a  lion  ? " 
asked  Mr.  Norton. 

"  It  isn't  either,  but  it  is  something  pretty;  and  if  you  will  only 
please  get  it  for  me  I  shall  be  so  glad,"  said  Ralph. 

"What  does  it  look  like?"  asked  his  uncle. 

"  Oh,  it  looks  like  a  large  paper  ball,  and  is  hanging  on  the 
limb  of  a  tree.  I  tried  to  pull  it  down  with  a  stick,  but  the  stick 
was  so  short  that  I  couldn't  quite  reach  it.  At  first  I  thought  it 
was  a  toy  balloon  made  of  brown  paper.  But  I  saw  a  lot  of  flies 
creeping  over  it,  and  then  I  thought  it  might  be  a  flies'  nest.  Do 
flies  have  nests,  uncle  ?  " 

"I  don't  know  that  I  ever  saw  one,"  said  Mr.  Norton;  "so  I 
think  I  will  go  and  see  the  one  you  have  found." 


THE 


NEST. 


He  got  two  old  news- 
papers and  tied  them  to  tin- 
end  of  a  pole,  and  then  he 
and  Ralph  started  off.  In 
a  few  minute^  tin -y  were  in 
the  grove. 

"  There  it    is,   on    that 
limb,"  said  Ralph,  pointing 
at  one  of  the  long  branch > 
of  an  oak. 

As  Mr.  Norton  looked 
up  he  saw  just  what  In- 
expected  to  find,  a  lai: 
hornets'  nest.  lie  took  a 
match  from  his  pocket, 
lighted  the  paper  on  tin- 
end  of  his  pole,  and  reached 
it  close  to  the  nest.  It  was 
soon  in  flames,  and  nearly 
all  of  the  hornets  were 
burned. 

When  Ralph's  uncle  told  him  about  the  hornets'  sting  he  felt 
glad  that  he  had  found   the  nest  too  high  for  him  to  reach.     If  it 
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had  been  on  a  low  limb  he  would  have  picked  it  off,  and  many  of 
the  hornets  would  have  stung  him  before  he  could  get  out  of  their 
way. 

Ralph  learned  that  little  boys  should  be  careful  about  handling 

anything  when  they  do  not  know  what  it  is. 
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JOE'S  JACK-O'-LANTERN. 

"O  MAMMA!  mamma!  come  here  quick!"  >aid  little  Ned, 
looking  out  of  the  window  one  dark  night.  "  I  sec  the  funniest- 
looking  man!  He  has  great  holes  where  his  eyes  and  nose  and 
mouth  should  be,  and  it  is  all  light  shining  out  of  them.  I  guess 
he  has  a  fire  inside  of  his  head." 

"Don't  you  know  what  that  is  ?"  asked  his  big  brother  Joe. 
41  That's  a  jack-o'-lantern.  Harry  Desmond  has  been  to  his  grand- 
father's in  the  country,  and  he  gave  him  a  pumpkin.  Harry  cut 
holes  for  nose  and  mouth  and  eyes,  and  put  a  candle  inside.  He 
has  lots  of  fun  with  it." 

"  I  wish  our  grandfather  lived  in  the  country,  so  we  could  get  a 
pumpkin.  I'll  have  a  jack-o'-lantern,  any  way,"  said  Joe. 

For  a  little  while  Joe  sat  very  still,  thinking.  Suddenly  he 
started  up,  went  to  the  attic,  and  no  more  was  seen  of  him  till 
nearly  bedtime. 
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Then  he  came  in  and  said,  "  No\v,  mamma,  if  you  will  give  me 
two  cents  to  buy  a  candle  with  I  will  show  you  as  good  a  jack-o'- 
lantern  as  ever  was  made." 

In  about  ten  minutes  Joe  opened  the  sitting-room  door  and 
asked  everybody  to  come  into  the  hall.  There  sat  Mr.  Jack-o'-lantern., 
looking  as  bright  and  smiling  as  you  please. 


Joe  had  taken  an  old  cigar-box,  and  cut  eyes  and  a  nose  and 
a  mouth  in  the  bottom.  Standing  it  on  one  end,  he  could  open 
the  cover  and  set  his  candle  inside.  It  made  a  very  fine-looking 
jack. 

So  you  see,  little  city  boys,  even  if  you  haven't  a  pumpkin,  you 
can  have  a  jack-o-lantern. 


CHARLir/S    RIDE. 

IT  was  a  bright,  crisp  winter  morning,  and  Charlie  Mason  felt 
full  of  life.  So  he  took  his  sled  and  went  up  the  road  to  the  "big 
hill,"  to  slide. 

The  road  was  hard  and  smooth,  and  he  had  a  fine  time  with  his 
new  sled.  He  would  walk  briskly  up  the  long  hill,  and  then  come 
down  rushing  through  the  air  like  a  train  of  cars. 

In  a  short  time  he  grew  tired  of  climbing  the  hill,  and  started  for 
home.  Just  then  his  brother  Hugh  came  along,  riding  on  their  old 
horse,  Fanny. 

""\Yait  a  minute,  Hugh,"  cried  Charlie;  "  I  want  a  ride." 


CHARLIE'S    RIDE. 


"  How  can  you  ride?  There 
isn't  room  for  two  up  here,"  re- 
turned Hugh. 

"  I  don't  want  to  get  up  there," 
said  Charlie. 

"  How    can    you    ride,   then  ? 
asked   his   brother. 

"  Wait  a  minute,  and  you'll 
see,"  was  Charlie's  response. 

Hugh  stopped  the  horse,  and 
Charlie  drew  his  sled  close  to 
Fanny's  heels.  Then  he  got  on 
the  sled,  and,  taking  hold  of  the 
horse's  tail,  told  Hugh  that  he 
might  drive  on. 

"  Oh,  don't  do  that !  "    said 
Hugh  ;    "  Fanny  will    never 
drag  you  home  that  way. 
Besides,     you     are     in 
danger    of     getting    a 
kick." 

"  A  kick !  She 
hasn't  life  enough  to 
kick,"  laughed  Charlie. 
"  You  can  move  on, 
and  I'll  take  all  the 
risk." 

Hugh  started  the  horse, 
but  when  she  felt  the  pull  at  her 
tail  she  stopped.  As  he  started 
her  again  the  gentle  old  horse 
moved  on  for  a  few  rods,  drag- 
ging Charlie  after  her.  Then  she  stopped  and  refused  to  start. 
Charlie  picked  up  a  piece  of  ice  from  the  road  and  threw  it  at  her. 
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The  hard  lump  of  ice  hit  her  on  the  leg,  and  made  her  give  a 
quick  jump.  This  gave  a  jerk  to  the  horse's  tail  which  was  more 
than  she  was  willing  to  bear.  So  she  gave  a  vigorous  kick  at 
Charlie  with  both  feet,  and  then  started  forward  at  a  brisk  trot. 
Fanny's  feet  struck  the  sled,  and  threw  Charlie  into  the  deep 
snow  beside  the  road.  Luckily  he  was  not  very  badly  hurt.  The 
horse's  heels  just  grazed  his  head,  and  he  came  near  getting  a  terri- 
ble blow.  When  he  thought  of  his  narrow  escape  he  saw  how  fool- 
ishly he  had  acted;  and  this  lesson  taught  him  that  it  is  not  best  to 
impose  on  the  good-nature  of  even  the  kindest  of  animals. 
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MARGARETTA. 

MARGARETTA  is  two  and  a  half  years  old,  and  just  as  full  of 
fun  as  she  can  be,  and  a  real  Kate  Greenaway  child,  if  you  know 
what  that  means. 

One  day  Margaretta's  mamma  went  to  make  a  visit,  and  left  the 
little  girl  in  her  papa's  care.  Margaretta's  papa  was  a  doctor,  and 
had  a  great  deal  to  think  of,  for  there  were  many  sick  people  in  the 
place;  but  he  did  not  forget  that  his  little  girl  must  be  put  to  bed 
quite  early.  So  he  lifted  her  into  her  little  crib,  and  tucked  the 
bedclothes  all  around  so  that  she  would  be  snug  and  warm,  and  he 
w^as  just  about  to  turn  down  the  light  when  he  heard  &  funny  little 
laugh,  and  then  a  snicker.  It  came  from  the  crib. 

"  Why,  Margaretta,"  said  the  doctor,  "  what  is  the  matter  with 
you  ?  " 
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Margaretta  tried  her  best  to  speak,  but  she  could  not  stop  laugh- 
ing for  some  time.  Then  she  said  in  her  comical  way,  with  her  eyes 
and  her  dimples  dancing  merrily,  "  Pa-pa  !  No-ee,  no-ee  night-ee  !  " 
and  the  ee's  ran  off  into  such  a  funny  little  giggle  that  papa-doctor 


had  to  join  in  the  laugh  himself.  And  what  do  you  suppose  he  had 
done?  Why,  put  his  little  girl  to  bed  without  her  nightgown,  which 
Margaretta  thought  was  the  funniest  thing  that  had  ever  happened. 
She  might  have  cried,  and  made  a  fuss  about  it;  but  she  is  such  a 
merry  little  midget  that  it  is  far  easier  for  her  to  laugh  than  to  cry, 
which  must  be  a  great  comfort  to  her  mamma  and  papa. 
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A    DONKEY-LOAD    OF    ROSES. 

THIS  donkey,  with  his  great  load  of  roses,  lived  in  Persia.  It  is 
a  country  away  off  in  the  Hast.  Those-  beautiful  I  Vi  -i.m  rugs  you 
see  in  the  stores  come  from  there. 

The  girls  that  are  leading  him,  and  those  that  are  following  with 
bunches  of  roses  in  their  hands,  are  all  Persian  j^irls.  They  belong 
to  the  mission  school.  The  missionary  lady  who  teaches  them  is 
very  fond  of  her  little  Persian  scholars,  and  thev  are  just  as  fond  of 
her.  They  found  out  that  her  birthday  came  when  the  roses  were  in 
bloom.  Persia  is  a  wonderful  country  for  roses.  The  gardens  and 
hedges  everywhere  are-  full  of  them. 

These  little  girls  wanted  to  make  their  teacher  a  birthday  present. 
They  were  too  poor  to  buy  pretty  things  in  tin-  stores.  What  should 
they  do? 

One  of  the  bigger  girls  said  their  teacher  loved  them  and  they 
loved  her.  She  was  sure  she  would  value  a  present,  even  if  it  did 
not  cost  much. 

So  the  girls  agreed  to  give  her  a  lot  of  the  finest  and  sweetest 
roses  they  could  find.  The  father  of  one  of  them  had  a  donkey  that 
should  carry  the  birthday  present. 

Bright  and  early  on  the  birthday  morning  the  teacher  looked  out 
of  the  window.  Such  a  procession  as  she  saw  coming  towards  the 
mission  school-house  ! 

The  girls  were  all  dressed  in  their  best  clothes,  with  red  and 
white  roses  in  their  hair.  Two  of  the  oldest  girls  led  the  donkey 
by  the  bridle,  one  on  each  side.  The  gentle  little  creature  seemed  as 
pleased  as  any  of  them  to  carry  such  a  sweet-scented  load.  The  two 
baskets,  or  panniers,  across  his  back  were  filled  with  roses.  Round 
his  neck  was  a  wreath  of  lovely  rosebuds.  His  bridle  was  trimmed 
with  roses.  He  looked  like  a  big  moving  bouquet  ot  roses. 


A    DONKEY-LOAD     OF    ROSES. 
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The  smaller  girls,  that  walked  two  and  two  behind,  carried  roses 
in  their  hands.  Altogether  it  was  a  lovely  rose  procession  that 
reached  the  school-house  door  just  as  the  dear  teacher  came  out  to 
meet  them. 


After  wishing  her  many  happy  returns  of  her  birthday  they  car- 
ried in  the  roses.  Soon  every  vase  and  cup  in  the  mission  house 
and  school-room  were  filled  with  these  sweet  tokens  of  the  children's 
love. 

And  long  as  she  lived  the  teacher  said  she  should  remember 
her  birthday  gift  of  a  donkey-load  of  roses. 


THE  LITTLE  MILKMAID. 

BESSIE  lived  on  a  large  farm  in  the  beautiful  country.  The 
house  was  very  old,  and  the  trees  around  it  were  old  too.  But  such 
cherries  and  pears  and  apples  Bessie  thought  never  grew  any- 
where else. 

There  were  a  great  many  chickens  and  cows  in  the  farm-yard. 
Bessie  used  to  play  with  them  all ;  for  they  seemed  to  know  that  the 
dear  little  girl  would  not  do  them  any  harm.  But  her  pets  were  the 
big  dog,  Hero,  and  the  little  cat,  Jet.  Every  morning  and  every 
evening,  when  the  maids  were  going  out  to  milk  the  cows,  you 
might  have  seen  Bessie  walking  behind  them.  She  had  a  big 
dog  on  one  side,  and  a  little  black  cat  on  the  other.  In  one 
hand  she  carried  a  little  pail,  and  in  the  other  a  milking-stool. 
Old  Boss,  the  gentlest  cow,  would  know  that  a  very  little  milk- 
maid was  coming  to  her,  and  two  little  hands  would  soon  be 
working  to  fill  the  tiny  pail.  The  cow  would  stand  very  still,  not 
even  kicking  the  flies  away,  for  fear  of  hurting  the  little  dairy- 
maid. 

The  pail  would  soon  be  full  of  foaming,  creamy  milk. 
Then  it  would  be  poured  into  a  deep  dish  for  Hero  and  Jet  to 
drink. 

Papa  had  changed  the  name  of  the  dog  to  Hero.  Once, 
when  Bessie  was  a  tiny  little  girl,  she  was  playing  in  the  grass 
with  the  dog,  then  quite  small,  and  called  Fido.  A  big,  wicked- 
looking  dog  had  come  running  right  toward  Bessie.  But  Fido 
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would  not  let  his  little  mistress  be  hurt  it"  he  could  help  it.  He 
put  himself  right  in  front  of  her,  and  barked  as  loud  as  he  could. 
As  the  big  dog  tried  to  go  past  him  he  caught  him  by  the  tail, 
and  held  on  tight.  The  dog  got  many  a  bump,  and  some  pretty 
hard  bites,  before  Bessie's  mamma  could  reach  them  and  drive 
the  intruder  away. 

Then   they   all    petted    Fido,   and     papa   rhan-rd     his    name    to 
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Hero,  because  he  had  been  so  brave.  Ever  since  that  time  Bes- 
sie loved  him  more  than  ever.  She  never  forgot  that  he  liked 
his  breakfast  and  supper  of  nice  new  milk,  served  by  Bessie's 
own  hands. 

One  day  Hero  found  the  little  black  kitten  away  down  the 
road  somewhere,  and  he  brought  it  home.  He  laid  it  in  Bessie's 
lap,  while  he  looked  in  her  face,  as  much  as  to  say,  "  Please  take 
care  of  him,  for  my  sake!"  From  that  time  they  were  always 
together. 
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WHAT  WAS  IN  THE  BARN. 

LITTLE  Blossom  had  been  dreaming  about  the  beautiful  fair- 
ies. They  are  said  to  live  in  the  flowers,  and  come  out  at  night 
to  dance  together  by  the  light  of  the  bright  moon.  They  are  the 


dearest  little,  tiny  people!  They  are  so  kind  and  loving  that 
they  are  always  ready  to  grant  the  requests  of  any  good  child 
who  can  find  them;  but  the  naughty  child  must  ask  in  vain. 
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This  morning  Blossom  woke  early,  and  ran  out  to  look  at 
the  wonderful  flowers,  which  were  the  homes  of  the  funny  little 
fairies.  She  ran  gaily  along  the  path  till  she  came  to  the  barn. 
In  spite  of  the  early  morning  it  looked  so  dark  within  the  open 
door  that  she  stopped,  afraid  to  pass.  Then  she  was  startled  by 
a  soft  noise.  What  could  it  be?  All  of  a  sudden  a  thought 
came  to  her.  The  fairies  had  ^one  in  there  to  dance,  and  in  the 
darkness  of  the  barn  did  not  know  that  the  moon  had  gone  and 
the  sun  had  come  up.  Now  was  her  chance.  \Yhat  should  she 
ask?  She  stood  quite  still,  hardly  daring  to  breathe,  lest  she 
should  startle  the  tiny  creatures  before  she  had  asked  her  favor. 
She  did  not  have  to  think  long. 

"  I'lease,  dear  fairy,  give  me  something  alive,  for  my  own,  to 
play  with,"  she  said,  in  a  very  soft,  timid  voice.  She  crept 
silently  to  the  door  of  the  barn.  Just  then  tin-  sun  sent  a  bright 
ray  across  the  floor.  In  the  middle  of  the  barn  was  the  dearest, 
darlingest,  little  siio\\  -white  land)1 

Blossom  stood  still,  so  happ\  at  first  she  could  not  speak 
or  move.  Then  her  joyful  scream  brought  papa  and  mamma  to 
her  side.  "It  is  mine,"  she  cried.  "The  fairies  heard  me  be- 
cause I  was  !_M>od,  and  gave  me  my  beautiful  lamb." 

And  papa  said,  "Yes,  it  shall  be  yours,  to  remind  you  that 
good  little  girls  are  loved  by  every  one,  even  by  the  fairies." 


IN  THE  PUBLIC  GARDEN. 

WHEN   Rose  was   three  years  old  she  was  walking  one  day  in 
the  Public  Garden  with  a  grown-up  friend. 

"  I  want  to  sit  down," 
said  she,  by  and  by,  "  I'm 
so  tired!"  It  was  so  late 
in  the  season  that  all  the 
seats  and  benches  had  been 
taken  away.  But  there 
was  an  empty  flower-vase 
near,  and  her  friend  lifted 
her  into  it. 

"  You  can  sit  here  and 
rest,"  said  she. 

"  Now,"  said  Rose, 
"  I'm  a  little  flower." 

After  waiting  awhile 
her  friend  asked,  "  Shan't 
we  walk  along  now  ?  Aren't 
you  rested  ?  " 

"Walk  along!"  re- 
peated Rose.  "  Why,  don't 
you  see,  I'm  a  little  flower, 
growing  in  a  vase  ! " 

"  Very  well,   if  you   are 
a  little    flower  I  will   pick  you  and   take   you    home." 

"Oh!"  cried   Rose;  "but  you  are  forbidden  to  pick  flowers  in 
the  Public  Garden,  you  know!" 


A  VISIT  TO  THE  INDIANS. 


ALT. H-:  and  Nettie  unit  out 
to  sec  some  Indian  houses.  Their 
uncle  took  them,  and  they  had  to 
drive  a  Ions;'  \\  ay  over  the  prairie. 

The  Indians  were  not  wild  like  the  ones  \vh<>  live  in  the  far  West. 
They  lived  on  a  Reservation,  and  had  frame  houses.  There  was 
only  OIK-  room  in  the  house,  and  in  front  was  a  large  porch.  It  was 
about  as  large  as  the  house,  but  it  did  not  have  any  floor  except  the 
ground.  Near  each  house  was  a  wigwam  made  of  bark,  and  the 
Indians  liked  better  to  stay  in  the  wigwam,  or  the  porch,  than  in  the 
house. 

They  had  hammocks  hung  up  on  the  porch,  and  wide  platforms 
along  the  side,  where  they  could  sit  and  sleep. 

Allie  and  Nettie  were  almost  afraid  to  talk  to  the  Indians 
at  first,  but  they  soon  found  courage  to  look  into  the  houses  and 
wigwams. 


THE     "WEED     AND     WORM     GARDEN." 

At  the  second  house  they  went  to  they  found  a  little  pappoose 
asleep  in  the  hammock  on  the  porch.  It  was  about  two  years  old, 
and  as  brown  as  a  berry.  Then  a  squaw  took  them  into  the  room 
and  showed  them  another  baby.  It  was  a  little  bit  of  a  thing,  and 
was  strapped  on  a  board.  There  was  a  piece  of  hoop  that  came  in 
front  of  its  head.  The  hoop  had  tiny  bells  hung  on  it  When  the 
pappoose  was  moved  the  bells  would  jingle.  Nettie  and  Allie  would 
have  liked  to  take  it  home  with  them,  but  the  squaw  thought  too 
much  of  her  baby  to  let  it  go.  She  laughed  when  they  asked  for  it. 

They  each  bought  a  bead  necklace,  to  remind  them  of  this  visit 
to  the  Indians. 


THE    "WEED    AND    WORM     GARDEN." 

ETHEL,  Lyman,  and  Douglas  went  into  the  country,  one  sum- 
mer, with  their  auntie.  She  had  a  very  large  garden,  full  of  beauti- 
ful flowers. 

"  Oh  !  "  they  cried,  when  they  saw  it,  "  if  we  ~ould  only  have  a 
garden  !  " 

"  You  may  have  gardens,"  said  their  auntie,  "  if  you  will  take 
care  of  them,  and  not  let  the  weeds  grow." 

They  promised  that  they  would,  and  she  gave  them  three  little 
plots  of  ground,  side  by  side.  Then  she  told  them  they  must  hoe 
°ir  spade  them  up. 

They  said   they  could   not,  because  they  had  no  tools;  so  she 


THE     "WEED     AND     \\'ORM     GARDE\: 


took  thnn  to  the  store,  and  bought  them  each  a  hoc,  a  rake,  a  spade, 
and  a  fork. 

They  \\orked  hard  for  a  day  or  two,  and  got  the  ground  very 
nice  and  fine.  Their  auntie  wa^  pleaded,  and  said  they  might  choose 
what  flowers  they  would  h.i\<  . 

Douglas  said  he  wanted  corn-Mower^,  because  he  remembered 
the  story  about  the  little  boy  and  girl  who  took  the  corn-flowers  to 
the  king.  Ethel  said  she  should  prefer  scarlet  geraniums,  for  her 
mamma  wore  them  when  she  went  to  see  the  President.  But 
Lyman  thought  they  ought  to  be  alike,  and  so  the  others  agreed. 

Auntie  gave  them  each  two  choice  roses,  a  heliotrope,  plenty  of 
;_MT,miums,  pinks,  lantanas,  corn-flowers,  and  many  others  that  they 
fancied. 

The  little  gardens  looked  lovely  when  the  plants  were  all  set  out, 
and  the  seeds  began  to  come  up.  But  the  weeds  came  up  also,  and 
the  children  were  puzzled  to  know  the  weeds  from  the  flowers. 

Auntie  showed  them,  and  they  worked  faithfully  until  one 
morning  Lyman  went  out  and  found  an  army  of  worms  eating  up 


THE     STORY     OF    KING     MIDAS. 


his  roses.  He  picked  off  a  few,  but  more  came;  and  the  weeds  were 
so  thick  he  grew  quite  discouraged. 

"  I'll  have  a  weed  and  worm  garden,"  said  he ;  "  it's  so  much 
easier." 

"  Very  well,"  replied  auntie.  "  Do  you  think  weeds  and  worms 
would  make  a  nice  bouquet  for  mamma's  birthday  ? " 

He  hung  his  head  and  looked  as  though  he  didn't  care.  After 
that  the  worms  and  the  weeds  had  it  all  their  own  way. 

The  very  last  of  August  came,  and  papa  said  the  children  must 
be  at  home  on  the  5th  of  September  to  celebrate  mamma's  birth- 
day. Then  Lyman  felt  very  badly ;  for  while  Ethel  and  Douglas 
had  lovely  flowers  to  carry  her  he  had  scarcely  a  single  blossom  fit 
to  offer. 

The  gardener  pitied  him  so  much  that  he  said  he  would  give  the 
little  boy  a  bouquet  from  his  greenhouse.  But  auntie  would  not 
allow  it.  She  said  he  must  learn  not  to  be  so  lazy  again;  and 
Lyman  says  himself  that  when  he  has  another  garden  it  shall  grow 
something  besides  weeds  and  worms. 


THE    STORY   OF    KING    MIDAS. 

A  GREAT  many  years  ago  there  lived  a  very  rich  king.  But  he 
wanted  all  the  time  to  be  getting  richer.  It  took  him  many  weeks 
just  to  count  his  gold  pieces.  No  matter  how  much  he  had  he 
wanted  more. 

One  day,  '/hen  he  was  counting  his  gold  and  looking  very  sad, 
a  stranger  appeared  before  him.  "  Why  do  you  look  so  sad  ?  "  asked 
the  stranger.  The  king  answered,  "  Oh,  if  I  could  only  turn  every- 
thing I  touch  to  gold  !  " 

Now  the  stranger  had  a  wonderful  power  which  he  could  give 
the  king.  So  he  said,  "  From  to-morrow  everything  you  touch  shall 
become  gold." 

That  night  the  king  could  hardly  sleep  for  joy.     In  the  morn- 


THE      STORY     OF      KING      MI1>\>. 


THE     STORT     OF    KING     MIDAS. 


ing  he  raised  his  purple  robe  to  place  it  on  his  shoulders.  Instantly 
every  thread  was  a  golden  thread.  He  sat  down  to  fasten  his  san- 
dals. In  a  twinkling  the  chair  in  which  he  sat  became  golden.  His 
sandals,  too,  the  instant  he  touched  them  changed  to  pure  gold. 

When  he  went  for  his  morning  walk  every  flower  became  a 
golden  flower.  The  path,  and  even  the  grass  that  he  trod  on,  became 
gold. 

But  even  a  king  will  get  hungry.  So  Midas  went  back  to  the 
palace  for  his  breakfast.  He  asked  for  water.  A  glass  was  given 
him;  the  moment  he  put  it  to  his  lips  it  turned  to  gold.  The  poor 
king  could  not  drink  gold.  All  the  money  in  the  world  could  not 
buy  him  a  drink  of  water. 

He  sat  down  to  eat.  But  every  mouthful  became  gold  the 
moment  he  put  it  to  his  lips.  So  he  could  eat  nothing.  With  all 
his  gold  he  would  yet  have  to  starve  to  death. 

Then  the  stranger  again  appeared.  The  king,  with  tears  in  his 
eyes,  begged  him  to  take  a.wa.y  the  touch  that  turned  everything  to 
gold. 

"  Are  you  not  happy,  King  Midas  ?  "  asked  the  stranger. 

"  I  am  most  miserable,"  groaned  the  king.  "  I  beg  you  take 
away  this  hateful  touch." 

Then  the  stranger  told  the  king  to  bathe  in  a  stream  near  by 
and  the  golden  touch  would  leave  him. 

Midas  lost  no  time  in  obeying.  The  water  washed  away  the 
golden  touch  He  was  a  happier  king  then  than  he  had  been 
before. 


SELFISH    SAMBO. 

THE  apple-tree  could  not  think,  but  it  seemed  to  know  that 
Sambo  liked  sweet  apples.  It  dropped  one  to  the  ground.  Away 
the  apple  went,  rolling  down  hill.  The  apple-tree,  you  see,  stood 
in  a  sloping  pasture.  Sambo  was  the  black  pony.  When  he  saw 
the  apple  he  galloped  joyfully  after  it. 

"  I  want  that  apple  myself,"  cried  little  Joe.  He  was  looking 
through  the  pasture  bars.  Grandpa  Grey  stood  by  him,  holding 
sister  Belle  upon  his  shoulder. 

"  I  think,  Joey  boy,  that  there  are  apples  enough  left  for  you. 
You  can  spare  Sambo  this  one." 

By  this  time  Sambo  had  chased  the  apple  to  the  foot  of  the 
little  hill.  It  stopped  against  the  wall,  and  the  pony  ate  it  with 
glee. 

"There!   I've  lost  my  apple!"  said  Joe. 


FLOSSIE     AND     HER     SHOE-BOAT. 


Just  then  Mitchie,  the  cow,  strolled  near  the  apple-tree.  She 
knew  as  well  as  Sambo  where  the  sweet  apples  came  from.  She 
stretched  up  her  neck  to  reach  the  fruit.  She  could  not  quite  do 
it,  and  looked  sad.  But  Sambo  saw  her  and  did  not  look  sad  at 
all.  He  set  out  on  a  fast  gallop  for  poor  Mitchie.  He  flung  his 
heels  in  the  air  at  her,  and  frightened  the  timid  cow  away.  Then 
he  smelled  on  the  ground  for  apples,  but  found  none. 

"  Served  you  right,  you  stingy  thing  !  "  cried   Belle. 

"  Now,  Joey,  you  see  how  it  looks  to  be  selfish,"  said  Grandpa 
Grey. 


FLOSSIE   AND    HER   SHOE-BOAT. 

FLOSSIE  took  to  the  sea  very  early.  She  did  not  like  to  be 
bathed,  but  she  was  very  fond  of  playing  in  the  water. 

One  day,  when  she  was  at  her  bath,  her  mother's  back  was 

turned,  and  little 
Miss  Flossie  turned 
her  slipper  into  a 
boat,  and  set  it 
afloat  in  her  little 
bath-tub.  Then  she 
pushed  it  about  and 
made  believe  it  was 
H  sailing.  By  and  by 
it  got  full  of  water 
and  sank,  crew  and 
all.  This  made  her 
cry,  and  that  made 


her  mother  look 
round.  Flossie's 
shoe-boat  was  taken  from  her,  and  then  she  cried  more.  Her 
mother  knew  best,  and  was  very  firm.  Miss  Flossie  had  to  give 
up  being  a  sailor,  and  put  on  her  pink  dress  and  go  downstairs. 


LULU'S    FIRST  THANKSGIVING. 

LULU  was  six  years  old  last  spring.     She  came  to  make  a  visit 
at  her  grandfather's,  and  stayed  until  after  Thanksgiving. 


Lulu  had  lived  away  down  in  Cuba  ever  since  she  was  a  year 
old.  Her  cousins  had  written  to  her  what  a  good  time  they  had  on 
Thanksgiving  Day  ;  so  she  was  very  anxious  to  be  at  her  grand- 
father's at  that  time.  They  do  not  have  a  Thanksgiving  Day  down 
in  Cuba.  That  is  how  Lulu  did  not  have  one  until  she  was  six  years 
old. 

She  could  hardly  wait  for  the  day  to  come.     Such  a  grand  time 


LULU'S    FIRST     THANKSGIVING. 


as    they    did    have!       Lulu    did    not 
know  she  had  so  many  cousins  until 
they   came    to    spend    the    day  at    her 
grandfather's.       It  did  not 
take  them  long  to  get  ac- 
quainted.     Before    time 
for  dinner  they  felt 


they  had  always  known 
each  other. 

The  dinner  was  the  grand 
event  of  the  day.  Lulu  had 
never  seen  so  long  a  table 

except  at  a  hotel,  nor  \  A\\   t^p^        some  of  the  vegetables  and 

kinds  of  pie. 

Lulu  had  never  tasted    turkey    before.       Her 

grandmother  would  not  have  one  cooked  until  then,  so  she  could  say 
that  she  had  eaten  her  first  piece  of  turkey  on  Thanksgiving  Day. 

After  dinner  they  played  all  kinds  of  games.     All  the  uncles  and 
aunts  and  grown-up  cousins  played  blind-man's-buff  with  them. 


.]/.  i/,  <, •//;•.  s-    LESS  ox. 


They  had  so  much  fun  that  Lulu  laughed  till  she  could  hardly 
stand  up.  After  they  were  tired  out  her  grandmother  told  them  a 
story. 

Lulu  thought  she  never  had  had  so  much  fun.  She  said  she 
wanted  to  come  North  t<  spend  Thanksgiving  every  year. 


MARGIE'S  LHSSOX. 

MAKC.II-.    was    just    about    four  years    old.      She    would    have 
been   a  very   dear    little    girl    but   for    one    thing.       Whenever  she 

\vas    angry    she   would    lie 
on    the    floor   and    scream. 


When    very  angry    she    would    kick.     Her 

father     was     most     of     the    time    at    sea. 

She    lived    with    her    mother   and    grandmother.      They   loved    her 

very    dearly,    and    tried     hard     to     break    her    of    this    bad    habit. 

If  she  was  put  in   a  room  by  herself  she  would    only  scream    the 

louder.     She  was  sent  to  bed  without  her  supper ;   she  was  sent  to 


MARGIE'S    LESSON. 


bed  in  the  middle    of  the    day.     Nothing    did    any    good.     "  What 
shall  we  do?"    said    her    grandmother. 

"  I  have    thought   of    something,"    replied    her    mother,  and    the 
very  next   time  she  tried  it. 

One  rainy  day  Margie  and  her  mother  were  sitting  on  the 
floor  building  a  house  of  cards.  They  built  very  slowly  and  care- 
fully, and  were  about  to  put  on  the  sixth  story. 

Margie  was  delighted ;  she  clasped  her  hands  tightly  together 
and  hardly  dared  to  breathe.  Just  as  her  mother  put  on  the 
last  card  the  whole  house  fell  to  the  floor. 

Margie  turned  very  red,  but  she  had  not  time  to  scream. 
To  her  surprise  and  terror  her  dear,  sweet  mother,  who  was 
always  smiling,  threw  herself  on  the  floor,  screaming  with  all  her 
might,  and  beating  the  carpet  with  her  fists !  Margie  grew  pale 
with  horror.  She  did  not  move  or  speak  until  her  mother 
stopped.  Then  she  crept  up  to  her  and  whispered,  "  Dear 
mamma,  please  don't,  and  I  will  never  be  so  horrid  again." 

The  next  time  Margie  was  angry  she  looked  first  at  her 
mother.  Something  she  saw  in  her  face  made  her  say,  "  I  am 
not  going  to  scream,  mamma." 

After   that  they  had  very  little  trouble  with  her. 


.^. 


STEALING  A  RIDE. 

MR.  and  Mrs.  Ashton,  \\ith  their  little  girl,  Ruth,  went  to 
the  country  to  spend  the  summer.  \Yhile  there  they  had  to 
send  their  clothing  to  a  laundry  two  miles  distant.  The  man 
with  whom  they  boarded  took  the  clothing-  for  them  in  a  large 
basket.  Sometimes  Ruth  was  allowed  to  go  with  him,  and  she 
was  always  glad  to  go. 

On  one   occasion   she    had   received    half    a    promise    that    she 
might   go;    but  when   it  was   found  that 
the  man   intended  to  remain   some   time 
at  the  village   it    was    thought    best    for 
her  to   remain   at   home. 

She  saw  the  big  basket,  nearly 
filled  with  clothing,  with  a  large  cloth 
spread  over  the  top,  carried  into  the 
hall.  She  stood  for  some  time  looking 
at  it  sorrowfully.  Soon  an  idea  came 
to  her.  She  went  to  the  basket,  raised 
the  cloth  and  crept  in,  covering  herself 
over  as  well  as  she  could.  She  felt 
sure  of  a  ride  now,  and  lay  waiting  for 
some  one  to  carry  her  off. 


STEALING     A     RIDE. 


But  the  man  was  delayed  in  getting  ready,  and  she  had 
to  lie  there  for  a  long  time.  At  last  he  came  in  and  caught 
up  the  basket  in  his  strong  arms  and  carried  it  to  his  wagon. 

Just  as  he  set  it  down  he  saw  the  cloth  move.  A  mo- 
ment later  a  curly  head  popped  out,  and  two  eyes  opened  wide 


and  looked  wonderingly  about,  as  though  at  a  loss  to  know 
what  it  all  meant.  Ruth  had  been  asleep,  and  the  jostling  of 
the  basket  had  waked  her. 

Just  then  Mrs.  Ashton  came  out  in  search  ©f  her  little 
girl.  She  couldn't  help  laughing  when  she  saw  Ruth  in  the 
basket.  She  told  her  that  she  needn't  send  herself  away  with 
the  soiled  clothing,  for  she  could  have  a  bath  at  home  as  often 
as  she  liked. 


THAT'S  %  a  very  short  time  for 
a  birth  day  tea-party,  'spec- 
ially on  a  rninv  day,"  Frank  said  ; 
SO  she  and  her  little  Bister  Mattic 
\\  ni  at  half-past  tin 

Marjorie,     the     six-year-old 
hostess,  was  dressed,  except  her  blue  hair- 
ribbon,  and  \\as  delighted  to  see  them. 
The  dolls  were  ready,  too.     Josephine,   the  Paris    beauty,  wore 
cream-color  and   rose,  \\ith  her  best  jewelry;   Hans  and  Gretchen,  the 
German    brother  and    sister,  wore  funny  peasant   costumes;  and  old 
Ethel,  dearest  of  all,  had  on  a  (lean  pink  calico  wrapper.      Even  the 
Maltese  kitten  had  washed   her  face  and   breast  and   feet  as  white  as 
snow. 

By  ten  minutes  past  four  the  twelve  little  twirls  had  come,  and 
what  fun  the}'  were  having  !  There  were  ninepins  and  parlor 
croquet,  paints  and  puzzles,  toy  dishes  and  furniture,  books  and 
balls,  all  arranged  in  the  sitting-room  and  parlor,  to  play  with. 

Kitty  opened  the  game  of  ninepins.  She  rolled  the  balls  about 
with  her  paws,  and  jumped  after  them.  She  knocked  over  the  men 


FROM    FOUR      TO     SEVEN. 


and -boxed  their   ears  till  all    the  children  declared   there  never,   no, 

never,  was  such  a  cunning  kitten. 

Well,    they    played    "  drop    the    handkerchief,"     and    "  button, 

button,"  and  "  hide  the 
thimble,"  and  "post- 
office." 

Now,  Ruth  was  a 
stranger  to  most  of  the 
children,  and  the  quietest 
one  of  all.  When  they 
were  playing  "  post-office  " 
she  was  called  into  the 
parlor,  and  was  to  guess 
which  one  sent  for  her,  or 
be  "spatted  out."  But 
the  shy  little  child  was 
afraid.  She  stood  quite 
still,  and  dared  not  speak 
a  word.  They  all  talked 
to  her  at  once:  "Who  is 
it  ?  "  "  Why  don't  you 
play?"  "Guess  quick!" 


FROM    FOUR     TO     SEVEN. 


By  and  by  the  blue  eyes  began  to  look  hazy,  and  the  plump  cheeks 
grew  very  red. 

"Go  to  Mattie,  dear,''  said  thoughtful  Hattie.  "No  fair!  No 
fair  to  tell!"  shouted  the  children;  but  Hattie  took  Ruth's  hand  and 
led  her  up  to  Mattie.  Mattie  kissed  her  first,  and  there  was  no 
dreadful  "spatting"  at  all,  and  nobody  said  again  that  it  wasn't  fair. 
So  the  sunshine  came  quickly  back  into  Ruth's  face,  and  the  game 
went  merrily  on. 

Mamma  made  buttonhole  bouquets  of  dainty  blue  forget-me- 
nots,  and  pinned  one  on  each  little  girl's  dress. 

By  and  by,  \vhen  they  were  all  very  hungry,  the  dining-room 
doors  were  thrown  open  and  the  children  went  in  pairs.  The  long 
table  looked  very  gay.  The  shutters  were  closed,  and  the  gas  was 
lighted.  How  red  the  strawberries  looked!  The  tall  dishes  of  pop- 
corn and  candy,  and  the  baskets  of  frosted  cookies  and  currant  cake, 
seemed  very  tempting.  A  merrier  group  never  gathered  around  a 
tea-table;  but  every  little  head  was  bowed  while  papa  asked  God  to 
bless  them. 

There  were  many  jokes  and  stories  and  conundrums.  They  all 
laughed  at  Nell  when  she  found  a  cracker  pig  on  her  plate.  It  was 
very  "amusable,"  they  thought. 

But  with  all  the  chatter,  the  biscuit  and  lemonade  and  berries 
disappeared  before  —  something  happened  that  Marjorie  herself  did 
not  know  about.  What  do  you  think  it  was?  Laura  came  walking 
in,  with  a  beautiful  birthday  cakr  '  She  set  it  down  in  front  of 
Marjorie's  plate,  and  the  dear  little  girl  just  said,  "O — h!  " 

It  was  round,  with  white  frosting  trimmed  with  pink  scallops, 
and  Marjorie's  name  and  age  in  pink  letters.  Around  the  cake  were 
burning  brightly  six  wax  tapers  above  a  wreath  of  smilax  and  roses, 
—  one  taper  for  each  year  of  her  life. 

Then  the  ice-cream  was  served,  and  all  the  children  ate  till  they 
could  eat  no  more. 

Supper  was  early,  so  there  was  time  for  one  more  game 
of  forfeits  before  the  door-bell  began  to  ring,  and  messengers 


FROM    FOUR     TO     SEVEN. 


came  for  the  little  ladies.     Every  one  said  good-night  with  a  happy 
face. 

They  did  not  look  like  the  same  children,  with    gossamers  and 
rubbers   over  their    pretty  white  dresses  and   dainty    slippers.     The 


grass  was  wet,  but  it  was 
not  raining  now. 

"  O  mamma! .  said 
M a r j  o r i e ,  "didn't  we 
have  a  lovely  time  ?  It 
was  just  heaps  of  fun ! 
And  didn't  we  shout 
like  the  iniquities  ?  You 
had  to  blind  your  ears, 
didn't  you,  mamma?" 


AN  UNLUCKY  SAIL. 

\\'HEN  little  Sam  was  six  years  old  he  began  to  go  to  school. 
His  teacher  gave  him  a  merit  card  whenever  he  was  good  all  day; 
but  sometimes  he  whispered,  or  made  a  noise  in  school,  and  then 
he  did  not  get  one. 

"  I  will  give  you  a  penny  whenever  you  bring  home  a  card."  said 
Sam's  father. 

After  that  Sam  was  very  good,  and  brought  home  a  card  almost 


AN     UNLUCKT    SAIL. 


every  day.     He  saved  up  his  pennies,  and  when  he  was  seven  years 
old  he  bought  a  pretty  toy  boat. 

Sam's  sister  Hattie  went  with  him  to  the  duck-pond  to  see  him 
sail  the  boat.     But  soon  she  grew  tired  and  went  back  to  the  house. 


"  I  wish  I  had  something  to  put  into  my  boat,"  thought  Sam. 

He  looked  around  and  saw  Hattie's  doll  under  a  tree.  Hattie 
had  forgotten  it  when  she  went  to  the  house.  It  was  a  pretty  wax 
doll,  with  long  flaxen  hair,  and  blue  eyes  that  would  open  and  shut. 
It  was  dressed  in  pink  silk,  and  had  a  little  straw  hat  with  a  pink 


"  I  will  give  Miss  Dolly  a  sail,"  thought  Sam. 

He  put  the  doll  in  the  boat,  and  pushed  it  out  on  the  water. 


CHA  RL  IE  VV     JUMPING     «  JIM.  " 


"  Hattie !  Hattie  !  "  he  cried  ;  "  come  and  see  your  doll  taking  a 
sail." 

Just  as  he  spoke  an  old  duck  swam  against  the  boat  and  gave  it 
such  a  push  that  Miss  Dolly  fell  off  into  the  water.  Before  Sam 
could  reach  her  with  a  long  stick  she  sank  to  the  bottom  of  the 
pond. 

Hattie  cried  until  she  had  no  tears  left  to  shed,  and  Sam  felt 
like  crying,  too.  He  knew  he  ought  not  to  have  taken  his  sister's 
doll. 

He  \vent  on  saving  his  pennies  just  as  he  had  done  before  he 
bought  the  boat.  And  when  he  opened  his  tin  bank,  on  his  next 
birthday,  he  found  that  he  had  nearly  three  dollars.  What  do  you 
think  he  bought?  I  am  afraid  you  would  never  guess,  so  I  will  tell 
you.  He  bought  a  new  doll  for  Hattie,  and  it  was  even  prettier  than 
the  one  he  had  drowned  in  the  duck-pond. 


CHARLIE'S  JUMPING  "JIM." 

Win  \  Charlie  was  nearly  two 
years  old  mamma  made  him  an  ele- 
phant out  of  gray  cotton-flannel,  and 
put  a  nice  blue  blanket  over  his  back. 
Charlie  was  very  much  pleased  \vith 
it.  As  he  was  not  big  enough  to 
say  "elephant,"  he  called  him  "Jim." 

Whenever    he    saw  elephants    in    pictures,  or  in    the  circus   proces- 
sion, he  would  say,  "See  the  Jims!" 

Charlie,  papa,  and  Jim  used  to  have  fine  frolics  together. 
Every  evening,  after  tea,  Charlie  would  get  Jim  out  of  his  barn 
behind  the  door  and  take  him  to  papa.  Then  poor  Jim  \vould 
jump,  and  roll  over,  and  stand  on  his  head,  and  try  to  get  into 
a  basket  Charlie  had.  When  he  got  into  it  he  always  went  in 
head  first,  and  his  tail  stuck  straight  up  in  the  air. 


CHA  RLIE'S     JUMPING     "  JIM. " 


During  the  cold  winter  days, 
when  Charlie  couldn't  go  out-doors 
to  play,  Jim  would  jump  up  and  down 
stairs ;  but  he  never  seemed  to  get 
tired.  The  little  boy  loved  Jim  just 
as  well  as  if  he  had  been  alive.  He 
used  to  talk  to  him  just  as  little 
boys  talk  to  their  dogs. 

Papa  used  to  say  it  must  hurt 
Jim  to  jump  him  so  hard.  Now 
all  the  jumping  Jim  did  was  great 
fun  for  Charlie  and  papa;  but  it  was 
rather  hard  on  Jim,  and  he  began  to 
show  signs  of  age.  He  fell  down  cellar 
and  lost  both  of  his  eyes.  He  jumped 
so  hard  he  hurt  his  legs,  for  they  would 

stand  up  straight.     He  laughed  so  hard  in  playing  that  he  split 

throat  and  the  cotton  began  to  come  out. 


not 
his 


CHARLIE'S     JUMPING     "  JIM. " 


One  morning,  when  Charlie  woke,  a  new  Jim  stood  at  the 
foot  of  his  little  bed.  His  leg's  were  straight,  and  he  had 
bright  eyes.  He  wore  a  bright  red  blanket.  Charlie  was  very 
much  pleased,  and  hugged  the  new  Jim.  When  he  was  dressed 
he  ran  out  to  show  the  new  Jim  to  the  old  Jim,  but  he  couldn't 
find  him  anywhere.  He  wasn't  in  his  barn.  He  ran  and  asked 
mamma,  and  she  said  the  new  Jim  had  eaten  old  Jim  up;  that 
was  what  made  him  so  nice  and  fat.  This  pleased  Charlie  very 
much.  That  night  the  new  Jim  began  to  jump. 

Mamma  has  made  a  good  many  Jims  since  then,  for  papa 
and  Charlie  are  rather  hard  on  them.  Each  time  she  makes 
one  Charlie  asks  if  the  new  Jim  has  eaten  the  old  one  up. 
The  last  Jim  has  a  little  bell  on  each  corner  of  his  blanket, 
and  makes  a  fine  noise  every  time  he  jumps. 


THE  WAY  MAG  TRIED  TO  SAVE  LIZZIE. 

MAG  heard  some  one  say  that  Mr.  Spencer  was  coming  to  take 
her  sister  Lizzie  away  and  never  bring  her  back.  The  truth  was, 
Lizzie  was  going  to  be  married ;  but  Mag  did  not  know  what  it  all 
meant.  The  next  day,  when  Mr.  Spencer  came  to  pay  a  visit,  she 
shut  the  door,  and  put  her  back  against  it.  She  sat  down  that  way, 
and  declared  he  should  not  take  her  sister. 

They  all  laughed;  but  Mag  was  in  earnest,  and  sat  there  all  the 
same,  looking  very  sour.  By  and  by  she  fell  asleep  on  guard,  —  the 
dear  little  sentry!  —  and  when  she  woke  up  she  found  that  Mr. 
Spencer  had  gone. 

He  did  one  day  take  Lizzie  off,  but  it  was  more  than  a  year 
after  Mag  had  tried  to  shut  him  out.  Mag  was  one  of  the  flower- 
girls  at  the  party,  and  looked  as  sweet  and  as  happy  as  anybody. 


SANTA   GLAUS   AT   SEA. 

A  LETTKK   FROM   HIM. 

CHRISTMAS  EVENINU. 

MY  in  \R  CARL:--!  love  you  so  much  that  I  must  write  you 
a  few  words,  though  I  really  hardly  have  time.  My  reindeer  team 
are  pawing  with  their  little  hoofs,  and  the  wind  is  so  high  that 
I'm  afraid  half  my  toys  will  be  blown  away;  and  then  what  will 
the  children  say  ? 

I  filled  the  stockings  that  were  hung  up  in  Boston  first,  and 
thru  I  came  very  fast  overland,  filling  all  the  stockings  as  I  came 
along.  After  San  Francisco  was  well  supplied  I  had  to  cross  the 
Pacific  ocean,  to  get  to  you  in  Honolulu.  I  had  been  riding  in 
a  sleigh;  but  now  1  harnessed  my  reindeer  to  a  little  boat,  and 
they  swam  over  here  very  fast.  When  we  were  nearly  here  we 
passed  a  big  steamer,  and  I  went  close  to  it  to  see  who  was  there. 
I  found  one  gentleman  who  was  thinking  of  his  little  boys  and 
loving  them  very  much,  and  longing  to  get  home  to  them.  I  saw, 
peeping  out  of  his  coat-pocket,  two  little  cannon  ;  and  just  then  I 
heard  him  say,  "I  wonder  if  I  shall  get  home  to  Ernest  and  Carl 
and  Kenneth  and  Baby  on  Christmas  Day!"  I  was  just  about 
to  shout  out,  "  Oh,  I  know  your  boys,  and  I'll  tell  them  you  are 
coming  !  "  when  my  reindeer  began  to  swim  very  fast  indeed,  and 


C.    O.    D. 

before  I  knew  it  I  was  out  of  sight  of  the  steamer.  When  your 
papa  comes,  ask  him  if  he  saw  a  funny  little  man  sailing  away 
very  fast. 

I  think,  my  Carl,  that  you  are  a  dear  boy,  but  I  don't  like 
that  habit  you  have  of  crying  when  you  are  playing.  Boys  who 
play  hard  ought  to  expect  to  get  hurt  sometimes,  and  you  must 
try  to  see  how  much  you  can  bear  without  crying 

Good-by,  dear, 

Your  loving  friend, 

SANTA  CLAUS. 


C.   O.    D. 

PROBABLY  your  C.  O.  D  notice,  which  will  soon  be  familiar  to 
the  little  ones, l  if  it  is  not  now,  is  never  seen  off  the  coast  of 
Norway.  Yet  there  is  the  greatest  place  for  cod  in  the  world. 
During  the  months  of  January  and  February  the  C-O-D — cod - 
come  about  the  Loffoden  Islands  from  the  south  and  west  in  im- 
mense numbers.  It  seems  as  if  all  the  families  of  all  countries 
could  dine  on  those  fish  and  none  be  missed. 

They    arrive    in    what    the    fishermen    call    "  cod     mountains." 
These  codfish    are    piled    upon    one    another,    often    to    a    depth  of 

1  C.    O.    D.,  -'Collect  on  delivery." 


SANTA    CLAUS   AT    SEA. 


C.     O.    D. 

more  than  a  hundred  feet.  The  mountains  they  form  are  wide  as 
well  as  high,  —  great,  moving  mountains  of  cod. 

If  you  have  seen  a  fish-net  you  know  it  has  weights  along  the 
lower  edge,  for  sinking  it.  When  the  fishermen  off  Norway  cast 
their  nets  among  the  mountains  of  cod  they  feel  the  sinkers 
hitting  the  fish,  that  seem  to  have  barely  room  to  swim. 

Have  you   ever  thought  that  creatures  living  in  the  sea  have 


more  space  than  we  who  live  on  the  land  ?  If  it  were  not  so,  in 
time  the  fish  might  all  be  caught  and  eaten.  Some  lakes  and 
streams,  where  too  many  men  and  boys  go  fishing,  after  a  while 
have  hardly  any  fish  left  in  the  water. 

It  is  said  that  this  can  never  happen  to  the  sea.  There  the 
fish  have  plenty  of  places  where  no  brooks  or  nets  can  take  them. 
People  may  expect  to  eat  broiled  cod  and  chowder  as  long  as  the 
world  stands.  The  saying  will  always  be  a  true  one,  that  "  there 
are  as  good  fish  in  the  sea  as  ever  were  caught." 
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NELLIE'S    BLEEDING    HAND. 

MRS.    THORN     was     making    grape- jelly, 
and     her    little     Nellie    stood    watching    her. 

Soon    she    passed    out    of   the   room    for 
a.    moment,     leaving     a    pan    of     th< 
pressed  pulp  on  the  floor. 

A  few  minutes  later  she  heard 
a  loud  scream,  and  Nellie  came 
running  to  her,  holding  up  one  hand, 
and  crying  as  though  in  the  greatest  pain. 

"Oh,    see,    see!"    she    cried ;    "I    have- 
hurt    mv    hand    so    bad.     Oh!  oh!  oh!" 

j 

"Why,   ho\v  did  you   hurt  it,   Nellie"" 
asked   her  mamma. 

"I  must  have  cut  it.     Oh,  dear,  dear,  see  the  blood!" 

"  Well,  don't  cry  so,  but  tell  me  how  you  cut  it,"  said  Mrs. 
Thorn,  as  she  brought  some  water  to  bathe  it. 

"Oh!  oh!  I  'most  fell.  My  hand  went  in  the  pulp.  Oh, 
dear,  dear,  there  must  have  been  a  kn:'a  in  .he  pan !  Oh,  oh, 
how  it  hurts!  O  mamma,  just  see  the  blood  i  " 

Mrs.  Thorn  could  not  help  smiling  now,  for  she  saw  that 
it  was  the  sight  of  the  "  blood  "  that  made  it  so  painful.  So  she 
washed  off  the  grape-juice  and  the  hand  was  perfectly  well. 

Nellie  could  not  believe  for  a  long  time  that  her  hand  was 
not  cut,  and  she  looked  all  over  it  several  times  to  find  the  place ; 
but  at  last  she  was  forced  to  own  that  it  was  only  her  fright 
that  gave  her  the  pain. 


DOT  was  afraid  of  the  dark ;  nobody  knows  why.  It  has  not 
a  sting  like  a  wasp,  nor  a.  thorn  like  a  rose ;  but  Dot  was  afraid  of 
it.  Perhaps  there  are  some  other  children  like  her. 

One  night  she  was  sitting  with  her  father  and  mother  in  the 
drawing-room,  in  the  twilight.  She  wanted  her  doll,  which  was 
upstairs,  in  the  nursery. 

"  You  will  have  to  go  up  for  it  yourself,"  said  her  mother ; 
"  Bridget  is  busy  in  the  kitchen."  Dot  opened  the  drawing-room 
door  and  looked  out  into  the  hall.  It  was  big  and  dark,  and  the 
pictures  on  the  walls  were  all  eyes.  Even  the  hat-tree  looked  as 
if  it  had  grown.  She  shut  the  door  and  sat  down  for  a  while. 
Presently  she  opened  it  wide,  and  put  a  cricket  against  it  to 
keep  it  open.  Still  the  shadows  in  the  hall  were  just  as  thick 
and  dark.  She  closed  the  door  and  went  back  to  her  seat.  By 


BENNT'S    LAST    RIDE. 


and  by  she  mustered  courage  to  go  into  the  hall  and  shut  the 
door  behind  her;  but  she  came  back  quickly  enough.  It  seemed 
to  her  as  if  the  shadows  were  all  following  her  up  the  staircase. 
It  was  some  time  before  she  made  up  her  mind  to  conquer;  then 
she  ran  up  the  stairs  as  if  all  the  hobgoblins  in  the  fairy-books 
were  behind  her.  When  she  reached  the  nursery  and  groped  her 
way  about,  all  at  once  it  was  the  same  as  though  the  room  had 
been  full  of  sunlight.  She  was  never  afraid  of  the  dark  again. 


BENNY'S    LAST    RID! 

N't  s  uncle  gave  him  a  bicycle.  He  was  very  proud  of 
it,  and  soon  learned  to  ride. 

His  parents  lived  near  the  railroad  depot,  and  his  mother 
was  constantly  worried  lest  Benny  should  get  in  the  way  of  the 
cars.  Almost  every  day  she  would  remind  him  of  her  wish  that 
he  should  never  ride  his  bicycle  across  the  track,  even  though  no 
trains  were  near.  But  Benny  felt  himself  to  be  quite  a  man,  and 
thought  his  mother  was  too  careful.  Other  boys  rode  across  the 
track,  and  why  couldn't  he  ?  So  he  rode  across  a  few  times  when 
no  train  was  near.  This  made  him  bolder,  and  he  felt  sure  that 
his  mother  was  more  careful  than  she  need  be. 

One  day  he  came  riding  toward  the  crossing  just  as  the  train 
stopped  at  the  depot.  It  had  crossed  the  street  he  was  on,  so  he- 
thought  there  could  be  no  harm  for  him  to  keep  on  and  pass 
just  in  the  rear  of  the  last  car. 


BENNT'S    LAST    RIDE. 


"They  will  either  stand  still  or  move  on,"  thought  he.  "In 
either  case  it  will  be  all  right.  So  here  goes." 

But  he  soon  found  it  all  wrong.  Just  as  the  wheel  struck 
the  iron  track  it  slipped,  and  Benny  fell.  At  the  same  instant 
the  train  began  to  move  backward  instead  of  going  forward. 


Benny  was  unable   to   get   out  of   the   way  in    time,  and    the   car- 
wheels  crushed  his  right  leg. 

A  surgeon  was  sent  for,  and  Benny's  leg  was  cut  off  above 
the  knee.  He  was  ill  for  a  long  time,  and  had  a  great  deal  of 
pain.  He  is  now  able  to  go  about  on  a  crutch  ;  but  he  can 
never  ride  his  bicycle  again,  nor  run  about  as  other  boys  do. 


- 


A  CHRISTMAS    SURPRISE. 

THE  night  before  Christmas  Ned  and  Mamie  hung  up  their 
stockings.  Ned's  was  red,  and  Mamie's  was  blue.  Ned's  was 
the  larger,  because  he  was  two  years  the  older;  but  Mamie  said 
Santa  Claus  could  put  some  of  her  presents  under  her  stocking. 

They  woke  up  very  early  on  Christmas  morning.  They  ran 
downstairs,  and  there  hung  their  stockings,  so  full  that  they  were 
running  over.  Right  under  the  stockings  lay  a  large  package, 
done  up  in  paper  and  tied  with  a  string.  It  was  larger  than 
Ned.  They  could  not  think  what  it  could  be.  Mamma  said  they 
would  have  to  open  it  and  find  out. 

They  thought  they  would  see  what  was  in  their  stockings 
first,  but  before  they  got  half-way  down  to  the  foot  they  con- 
cluded they  could  not  wait,  but  must  open  the  package  right 
off. 

Papa  gave  them  his  knife.  Ned  cut  the  string.  Then  Mamie 
began  to  pull  open  the  wrapper.  There  were  several  papers,  for  the 
package  was  very  long.  Finally  they  got  to  the  last  one.  Then 
what  a  shout  there  was  ;  for  there  lay  Cousin  Jack.  He  was  red 


JOHNNIE     BROWN'S     WHITE     DRESS. 

in    the    face,   from    being    covered  up    so    and  trying  to  keep  from 
laughing. 

How  they  did  laugh,  and  what  a  merry  time  they  had ! 
Jack  had  come  the  night  before,  after  they  had  gone  to  bed.  It 
was  mamma  who  thought  of  making  a  Christmas  surprise  out  of 
him.  She  did  not  wrap  him  up  until  just  before  Ned  and  Mamie 
got  down,  and  papa  had  watched  to  see  that  they  did  not  get  in 
until  all  was  well. 


JOHNNIE   BROWN'S    WHITE    DRESS. 

THIS  little  boy  had  light,  curly  hair  and  large  blue  eyes.  He 
was  a  chubby,  good-natured  fellow.  Once  in  a  while  he  would 
run  away  to  float  a  small  sail-boat  in  the  harbor.  There  was  a 
large  tub  full  of  water  at  home,  where  he  could  try  his  boat; 
but  that  was  not  large  enough  to  suit  him.  One  day  his  mother 
missed  him,  and  went  out  to  find  him.  He  was  down  by  the 
shore,  with  his  little  trousers  tucked  up  to  his  knees.  By  a  long 
twine  he  was  letting  his  boat  "  Gypsy "  sail  towards  the  ocean. 
His  mamma  was  quite  surprised.  She  led  Johnnie  quickly  home. 
What  do  you  think  she  did  ?  She  made  Johnnie  put  on  his 
little  white  night-dress,  and  keep  it  on  the  rest  of  the  day.  His 
other  clothes  were  put  in  the  closet  and  locked  up.  All  the  rest 
of  the  day  Johnnie  kept  out  of  sight.  Once  in  a  while  he  would 
peep  out  from  behind  the  door.  He  felt  badly  when  he  saw  the 
other  boys  playing  outside. 

After  he  had  worn  this  night-dress  two  or  three  times  he  did 
not  run  away.  He  minded  his  mamma,  and  was  a  very  good 
little  boy. 

I  saw  him  in  the  little  white  night-dress  one  fine  afternoon, 
and  this  is  a  true  story.  Johnnie  is  now  grown  up  into  quite  a 
great  boy. 


JOHNNIE     BROUVS     WHITE     DRESS. 


THE    MORNING-GLORY    PITCHER. 

I  SAW  a  pretty  little  pitcher  the  other  day.  It  was  covered 
with  vines  and  blossoms  of  morning-glories.  A  lady  showed  it  to 
me  who  does  not  play  with  dolls  and  tea-sets  any  more.  She 
lives  in  a  beautiful  home  of  her  own,  with  plenty  of  real  china 
for  real  people.  But  she  has  kept  this  little  pitcher,  without  a 
crack  or  flaw,  since  the  days  when  she  spread  dolls'  tables  and 
poured  cream  from  it  into  little  cups  for  stiff  little  people  with 
bright  eyes  and  "  real  hair,"  but  with  no  lips  to  open  for  pretended 
tea  and  coffee. 

There  was  a  little  folded  paper,  yellow  from  age,  inside  the 
pitcher. 

She  told  me  who  gave  it  to  her.  It  was  at  a  children's  party, 
where  ever  so  many  little  girls  were  dancing  about  a  Christmas 
tree,  each  one  with  a  gift  from  this  kind  lady.  I  did  not  wonder 
she  had  kept  the  pitcher. 

If  you  should  not  know  about  the  lady  who  gave  the  pitcher, 
when  I  tell  you  that  her  name  was  Catherine  Sedgwick,  your 
mother  will  know.  She  will  tell  you  that  when  she  was  a  little 
girl  she  used  to  get  away  in  a  snug  corner  of  some  old  parlor 


THE     MORNING-GLORY    PITCHER. 


and  read  Miss  Sedgwick's  stories  for  children.  And  perhaps  she 
will  go  to  the  library  and  take  down  a  green  or  brown  old-fashioned 
book  and  read  you  about  a  "  Poor  man  who  was  rich,  or  a  rich 
man  who  was  poor."  Stories  keep  as  well  as  pitchers,  wrhen  the 
kind  people  who  wrote  or  gave  them  have  gone  where  we  cannot 
see  them  anv  more. 

j 

These  are  the  verses  inside  the  pitcher :- 

"  Here's  dear  Lucy   P — , 

So  bright  and  so  rosy, 
In  each  of  her  cheeks 
Is  a  little   red   posy. 

"  I  wonder  why  'tis 

That  her  eyes  are  so  bright  ? 
I   think  it's  because 
The  tree  gives  so  much  light. 

"  And  'twill   show  her,   I   hope, 
Something  pleasant   to  see, 
Which   by  common  consent 
Little   Lucy's  shall  be." 

And  this  is  the  pitcher. 


TED'S    BIRTHDAY. 


"  TED,"  said    Mrs.    Fenn,    "  will    you    go    to    the 
store  for  me  ?  " 

"  Oh,    dear,"    said    Ted,    who    was    making   sand 
pies    in    the    yard,    "  I'm    so    busy !       Can't    cook 


"No,"    said     his     mother; 
"  cook  is  busier  than  you   are. 
Come,   run    along    like    a 
good  boy,  and  perhaps  I'll 
give    you  a  surprise  when 
you  come  back.     Hand 
the  clerk   in    the  store 
this    paper, 
and  he  will 
give    you 
what      I 
want." 

"What 
is  it,  mam- 
ma?" 

"  Never 
mind.  Do 
not  ask 
too  man) 
questions.  * 
Ted 
washed 
his  hands, 

took  the  paper,  and  started  off. 

As  soon  as  he  had  gone,  two  little  girls  came  out  from 
closet  where    they  had    been    hiding.     They  were  Ted's  cousins, 


TED  ' S     BIR  THDA  }'. 


Milly  and  Madge.  They  had  come  to  spend  the  afternoon  with 
him,  because  it  was  his  birthday.  Ted's  mother  was  going"  to 
give  him  a  party,  and  the  little  girls  had  brought  their  dolls' 
dishes. 

As  Ted  was  walking  home  with  the  bundle  the  clerk  had 
given  him  he  thought  he  would  peep  in  to  see  what  it  contained. 
Marsh-mall<>\vs!  Oh,  how  round  anil  fat  and  white  they  were! 
If  there  was  anything  Ted  liked  in  the  shape  of  candy,  it  was 
marsh-mallows. 


"  I  wonder  if  they  are  good,"  he  thought  to  himself.  And 
he  tasted  one  to  see.  It  slipped  so  quickly  down  his  throat  that 
he  had  to  take  another  before  he  could  decide.  And  then  he 
took  another.  He  felt  very  wicked;  but  he  kept  on  taking  marsh- 
mallows  until  they  were  all  gone,  and  he  held  the  empty  bag  in 
his  hand. 

Milly  and  Madge  waited  for  Ted  until  they  were  out  of 
patience. 

"  I  saw  him  come  in  and  go  upstairs,"  said  cook. 

The  little  girls  and   Mrs.   Fenn  looked  for  Ted  in  every  room 


JA  CK-IN-A  -B  OX. 


of  the  house,  and  called  to  him  until  they  were  tired;  but  they 
couldn't  find  him.  So  the  little  girls  put  on  their  bonnets  and 
went  home. 

As  Mrs.  Fenn  was  going  upstairs  after  supper  she  heard  the 
sound  of  sobbing.  It  seemed  to  come  from  the  clothes-basket  on 
the  landing.  She  looked  in,  and  there  was  Ted, 

She  took  him  out  and  talked  to  him  kindly  about  his  sin, 
and  he  promised  never  to  be  so  naughty  again.  But  it  was  a 
long  time  before  he  forget  that  he  had  spent  most  of  his  birth- 
day in  the  clothes-basket. 


"  Twas  good,"  said  Roy. 


JACK-IN-A-BOX. 

WHEN  Roy  was  three  years 
old  he  was  a  dreadful  rogue. 
It  took  the  whole  household  to 
keep  him  out  of  mischief. 

He  would  climb  to  the  top 
of  the  pantry.     If  the  gate  was 
left  open    he  would    run    away. 
Once  he  started  down  town  to 
find  his  father.     The  policeman 
picked  him   up    and    took    him 
to    the     station-house.      When 
his   father   found    him    he   was 
eating  his  dinner.     He  was   sit- 
ting    at    a    long    table,     eating    "  free 
soup."     He  had  a  piece  of  paper  tied 
round  his  neck  for  a  bib. 

"  You     naughty    boy,"    said    his 
mother,    "  to    eat    that    dirty    soup ! " 


II  'HAT    PUSS    HEARv. 


His  favorite  sport  was  to  open  the  little  drawers  of  the  sew- 
ing-machine. Spools  were  the  best  kind  of 
playthings.  One  day  he  and  the  kitty  played 
with  them  for  an  hour.  The  thread  and 
silk  were  all  over  the  room.  No  wonder 
his  mother  slapped  his  hands.  But  he 
would  soon  forget  a  little  whipping.  The 
key  was  lost ;  so  every  day  or  two  the 
drawers  would  be  upset  on  the  floor. 

Among  his  Christmas  presents  from 
his  grandma  was  a  Jack-in-a-box.  Roy 
was  always  afraid  of  it.  Every  time  Jack 
would  jump  up  and  grin  at  him  Roy 
would  scream.  If  he  saw  any  one  take 
down  the  box  he  would  run  away  scream- 
ing. No  one  could  coax  him  to  touch  it. 

His  mother  had  punished   him   two  or 
three  times    for    meddling  with  the  sewing- 
machine.     Once  he  ran  the    needle    into    his  finger   trying    to    sew. 
Then    she    thought    of    Jack.      So    she    set    Jack-in-a-box    on    the 
sewing-machine.     She    kept     it    there    all    the    time.     Roy    did    not 
want  to  play  with  the  drawers  again. 


WHAT    PUSS    HEARD. 

THEY  were  sitting  before  the  open  fire,  in  the  twilight,  telling 
'airy  stories.  Frank  had  just  brought  in  an  armful  of  locust- 
vood  and  laid  it  upon  the  hearth.  Suddenly  puss,  who  had  been 


WHAT    PUSS     HEARD. 


sleeping    upon    the    rug,    waked,    and    climbed    on    the    locust-wood 
and  listened. 

"She  hears    a    mouse  in    the    wainscot,"   they  said.     "Hush!" 
All   were    silent.     Presently   puss    returned    to    the    rug,    and    made 


believe  go  to  sleep.  But  she  could  have  had  only  a  cat-nap 
before  she  was  scampering  over  the  wood-pile  again.  A  beautiful 
blue-and-black  butterfly  flew  up  into  the  warm  firelight,  as  if  he 
had  mistaken  it  for  summer  weather. 

"  I  call  that  a  fairy  story,"  said   the  children. 

Puss  had  heard  the  butterfly  break  the  chrysalis. 


BROWN   JOHN. 

JOHN  was  a  little  Indian  boy.  His  real  name  was  very  long, 
very  hard  to  spell,  and  very  hard  to  pronounce.  So  when  he  came 
in  to  attend  the  school  for  Indian  children  the  teacher  gave  him 


BROWN    JOHN. 


the    name    of   John.     Sometimes    he    was    called    Brown    John,    he- 
was  sa  very  dark. 

There   were  nearly  two    dozen    children   in    the 
school.     They    all    had    English    names 
by  which    they  were    called   while    in 
,J          school.       John    was    the    brightest 
and  prettiest  of  them  all.     I 
am  afraid  you  would   not 
think      any      of      them 
were     very  pretty. 

John  w a  s 
fourteen  years 
old.  He  had 
just  commenced 
reading  in  words 
of  one  syllable, 
and  could  say 
his  multiplica- 
tion table  up  t@ 
the  fives.  He 
could  not  write 
his  name,  but 
had  learned  to 
make  a  very 

crooked    J.       He    could    say    two    pieces    of    poetry,    and    was    very 
proud  of  it. 

I  suspect  you  think  he  did  not  know  much.  But  you  must 
remember  he  had  been  in  school  only  a  few  months. 

Brown  John  was  not  dull.  One  look  into  his  sharp  black 
eyes  would  show  you  that.  He  could  do  a  great  many  things 
which  boys  who  knew  more  about  books  than  he  could  not. 

He  could  run  and  leap  in  a  way  that  would  soon  tire  any 
one  but  an  Indian.  He  could  make  such  cunning  traps  and 
snares  that  the  most  cautious  birds  and  animals  were  caught  in 
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them.  He  could  ride  a  wild  pony  without  saddle  or  bridle,  and 
throw  himself  to  one  side  so  that  he  was  entirely  hidden  by  the 
horse.  He  could  shoot  both  with  a  rifle  and  a  bow.  He  liked 
his  bow  best,  and  could  send  his  bright-colored  arrows  to  any 
spot  he  wished,  and  bring  dmvn  any  kind  of  game.  He  could 
see  farther  than  any  white  man.  He  could  name  a  distant  object 
that  seemed  to  the  rest  of  us  a  mere  speck.  He  could  also  hear 
very  quickly,  and  would  notice  a  sound  before  any  one  else. 

Until  he  came  into  the  school  at  the  fort  he  had  lived  all 
his  life  in  a  wigwam,  and  done  nothing  but  fish,  hunt,  ride,  and 
play  Indian  games.  But  since  he  has  been  there  he  is  anxious  to 
learn  like  white  men  and  do  as  they  do. 


DOING    ERRANDS. 

MAMMA  was  so  busy  that  she  sent  her  little  Gracie  to  the  store 
to  do  some  errands.  She  gave  her  ten  cents,  and  told  her  to  buy  a 
yeastcake,  that  would  be  two  cents  ;  and  a  loaf  of  bread,  that  would 
be  seven  cents ;  then  she  would  have  a  penny  left  to  buy  candy  for 
herself. 


D  OING     ERR  A  ND  S. 


She  bought  the  yeast-cake  first.  The  storekeeper  took  the  ten 
cents.  She  told  him  she  would  have  some  candy.  So  he  gave  her 
eight  cents'  worth  of  candy.  He  put  the  yeast-cake  and  the  candy 
into  a  paper  bag  together.  Then  she  went  into  another  store  for  a 

knew  Gracie,  and  asked  her  if  she  had 
She  said  she  had ;  it  was  in  the  paper 
bag.  She  .  gave  him  the  bag  to  find  it. 
But  he  said  there  was  no  money  in  the 
bag,  and  she  could  pay  for  the  bread 
when  she  came  again. 

How    was    that?      Gracie    did    not 


loaf    of    bread.     The  man 
brought  the    money  for  it. 


understand    it,  and    she  hur- 
ried home  to  her  mother. 

"  Mamma  !  "      she 
claimed, 
Smith     is 
And     she 
yeast-cake 


I'm  afraid  Mr. 
a  little  stealy." 
turned  out  the 
and  the  candy, 
telling  her  the  change  must 
have  been  in  the  bag,  and 
Mr.  Smith  said  it  was  not. 
"  But  you  bought  too 
much  candy,"  said  mamma. 
"  You  should  have  got  the 
bread  first !  " 

Gracie  had  forgotten   to 

tell  the  storekeeper  "  one  cent's  worth,"  and  of  course  there  was  no 
change  left. 

How  sorry  she  was  that  she  had  called  Mr.  Smith  a  "little 
stealy ! "  She  would  not  let  her  father  sit  down  to  dinner  until  he 
had  been  to  the  store  and  paid  for  the  bread. 

Now,  when  she  goes  of  errands,  she  is  sure  that  everything  is 
right.  She  has  almost  learned  to  make  the  change  herself. 


TIM'S    DOVE. 
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OXE  day,  when  little  Tim  Ray  was  picking  berries  in  a  field, 
he  found  a  dove  witfi  a  broken  wing.  He  carried  it  home,  and 
bound  the  wing  close  to  the  dove's  side  with  a  linen  band.  Soon 
the  wing  was  as  well  as  ever,  and  the  dove  could  fly  again ;  but 
it  did  not  want  to  fly  away  from  Tim,  for  it  had  grown  very 
tame.  Tim  was  glad  to  have  it  stay,  for  he  had  no  toys  or  pets. 

When  he  went  to  pick  berries  the  dove  would  go  too,  perched 
on  his  shoulder.  Tim  named  it  Fairy,  and  taught  it  to  come  at 
his  call,  and  to  eat  from  his  hand.  At  night  the  dove  would 
roost  on  the  head  of  Tim's  bed. 

Tim's  mother  was  taken  very  sick.  There 
was  no  one  to  nurse  her  but  Tim  ;  and  when 
she  could  not  eat,  and  began  to  grow  worse, 
Tim  went  for  a  doctor. 

"She  will  get  well   if   she  has  good 
food,"  said  the  doctor.     "  She 
must    have    chicken   or  me.it 
broth." 

Tim  had  no  money 
to  buy  meat ;  but  all  at 
once  he  thought  of  his 
dove.  He  knew  it  would 
make  good  broth,  but  he- 
could  not  bear  to  kill  it. 

He  saw  a  neighbor 
going  by  the  house,  and 
he  ran  out  and  put  the 
dove  in  her  hands. 

11  Please  kill  my 
dove,"  he  said,  "  and 
make  my  mother  some 
broth  ;  she  is  so  sick." 


TIM'S     DOVE. 


Then  he  ran  in  the  house,  and  tried  not  to  think  of  his  poor 
little  dove.  He  did  not  want  his  mother  to  see  him  cry,  for  she 
would  have  said  that  the  dove  should  not  be  killed. 

In    about    an    hour    the    neighbor    brought    some    good,    hot 


broth,  and  when  Tim's  mother  ate  it  she  said  she  felt  almost 
well  again. 

"  You  shall  have  some  more  to-morrow,"  said  the  woman. 
"I  will  make  broth  for  you  every  day  until  you  are  well  again." 

Tim    followed    the  woman    to  the  door    as    she  went  out,   and 
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said,  so  that  his  mother  should  not  hear,  that  he  had  no  more 
doves,  and  did  not  know  how  to  get  meat  for  more  broth. 

Before  the  neighbor  could  speak  there  was  a  little  rustle  of 
wings,  and  Fairy  flew  in  and  perched  on  Tim's  shoulder. 

"  Coo  !  coo !  "  she  said,  pecking  at  his  cheek. 

"  You  see  I  did  not  kill  your  dove,"  said  the  woman.  "  I 
made  the  broth  from  a  chicken,  and  I  have  plenty  more  at  home. 
You  were  a  good  boy  to  be  willing  to  have  your  pet  dove  killed 
to  make  broth  for  your  mother." 

How  happy  Tim  was  !  He  loved  his  dove  better  than  ever, 
now  that  he  had  it  back  again.  His  mother  did  not  know  until 
she  was  quite  well  how  near  she  had  come  to  eating  poor  little 
Fairy. 


ORCHARD    CAMP. 

UNCLE  GEOROV  tvas  going  to  camp  out,  so  Ted  and  Will 
wanted  to  try  camping  out  too.  Their  mother  said  they  were  too 
small  to  go  off  to  the  woods  by  themselves,  but  they  might  have 
a  little  tent  put  up  at  tue  edge  of  the  orchard.  They  thought 
that  would  be  splendid,  for  they  could  play  the  orchard  was  a 
great  forest. 


OR  CHA  RD     CA  MP. 


Uncle  George  put  up  the  tent  for  them  before  he  left.  They 
named  it  "  Orchard  Camp,"  and  put  up  a  flag  so  it  would  wave 
over  the  tent. 

They  had  a  very  busy  time  taking  their   things  down  to    the 


camp,  for  they  were  to  stay  three  days  if  it  did  not  rain.  They 
were  to  sleep  there,  too;  but  Uncle  John  was  to  stay  with  them  at 
night.  They  hauled  their  things  down  in  their  cart.  In  the  last 
load  they  took  their  provision. 

Their  mother  had  baked  them  some  cunning  little  cakes  and 
biscuits.  They  had  crackers,  dried  beef,  and  cheese,  a  large  bottle 
of  milk,  and  a  cup  of  butter. 

The  boys  had  a  fine  time  that  night.  Uncle  John  came 
about  dusk.  He  built  a  fire  to  keep  off  the  mosquitoes,  and  they 
sat  around  it  while  he  told  them  a  story.  It  was  about  when 
he  camped  out  and  killed  a  bear. 

They  were  so  tired  they  had  to  go  to  bed  early. 


ORCHARD     CAM1\ 


Their  mother  and  cousin  \Yill  made  them  a  visit  the  next 
day,  and  stayed  to  dinner.  They  brought  some  fresh  milk  and  a 
basket  of  lunch.  They  had  a  merry  time.  After  they  had  gone, 
Uncle  John  came  and  took  them  down  to  the  creek  to  fish. 
They  caught  five  fish.  They  cooked  them  for  their  supper. 

The  next  day  tiny  had  a  grand  surprise.  Their  mother  in- 
vited their  cousins  Charlie,  Fan,  Millie,  Rod,  and  Nora  to  spend 
the  day  with  them.  1  In-  boys  did  not  know  about  it  until  they 


came.     Then  what  laughing  and  talking   there  was!      They  had   a 
picnic  that  lasted  all  clay. 

When    Ted    and    Will    broke    up    camp    that    night    they   said 
they  had  had  a  splendid  time. 


DOTTIE'S    NEW    DOLLY. 

DOTTIE  was  lost.  She  was  getting  farther  and  farther  from 
home  at  every  step.  Her  eyes  looked  scared  and  big,  and  her 
curls  were  in  a  tangle.  Her  hot  cheeks  were  streaked  with  tears. 
She  dragged  her  hat  by  one  string,  and  her  frock  was  torn. 

When  she  was  very  little  Dottie  had  learned  what  to  do  if 
she  should  get  lost.  She  used  to  say,  "  I'll  go  to  my  kind  friend, 
the  policeman,  and  tell  him  I'm  Dottie  Rand.  I'll  say  I  live  in 
Morris  Park,  and  he  will  take  me  home."  But  when  the  time 
really  came  Dottie  forgot  it  all,  -  -  the  policeman  looked  so  much 
bigger  than  she  thought.  She  had  never  noticed  his  club  before, 
and  she  was  afraid  of  it ;  so  she  began  to  cry. 

Just  then  a  woman  spoke  to  her  kindly.  Thankfully  Dottie 
told  her  troubles  to  the  stranger. 

"  I  was  wheeling  my  dolly,"  she  said,  "  when  a  big  dog  jumped 
upon  me.  He  tipped  dolly  out  of  her  phaeton,  too.  Then  I  ran 
out  of  the  park  as  fast  as  I  could.  By  and  by  I  tried  to  go 
back.  I  turned  at  every  corner,  but  I  couldn't  find  the  right  street. 
Oh,  I  shall  never  see  my  dear  dolly  again !  That  wicked  dog 
has  eaten  her  up." 

"  Never  mind,  dear.  Do  not  cry.  I  will  lead  you  home," 
said  the  woman,  coaxingly;  "and  you  shall  have  another  dolly." 

Dottie  brightened  up  and  began  to  chatter,  clinging  to  the 
stranger's  hand. 

"Have  you  any  little  girls?"  she  asked. 

"  Only  one  little  girl,"  was  the  answer. 

Dottie  looked  up  into  her  new  friend's  face.  It  was  so  sad 
that  she  asked  no  more  questions. 
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DOTTIE'S     NEW     DOLLY 


DOTTIE'S     NEW     DOLLT. 


Suddenly  she  gave  a  shout.  "  There  is  papa !  Good-by." 
Putting  up  her  lips  to  be  kissed,  she  said,  "  I  love  you  for  being 
so  good  to  me." 

The  woman  stooped  to  kiss  the  dirty  little  face,  and  her  eyes 
were  full  of  tears.  She  put  a  package  into  Dottie's  arms.  "I  am 


sorry  that  you  lost  your  dolly,"  she  said.  "  Here  is  another  foi 
you.  Run  home,  Dottie,  and  be  very  careful  not  to  drop  it.  It 
is  yours  to  keep." 

Dottie  was  delighted.  But  how  big  it  was !  She  nearly  fell 
down  with  its  weight. 

"O  papa,  papa!"  she  cried,  "I've  got  a  new  big  dolly  for  my 
very  own." 


SAND     HOUSES. 


Her  papa  gave  her  a  great  hug  for  answer.  Her  mamma 
kissed  her  lost  child,  and  cried  for  joy  over  her.  Then  the  bun- 
dle was  opened.  There  lay  a  real  live  girl-baby,  —  s\veet  as  a 
rosebud.  Dottie  touched  its  soft  cheek,  \vhispering,  "That  good 
woman  gave  me  her  'only  little  girl.1' 

The  new  dolly  grew  cunning  every  day.  Nobody  once  thought 
of  trundling  her  off  to  an  orphan  asylum.  There  was  plenty  of 
love  in  Dottie's  home  for  two  little  girls,  and  dolly  was  hers  "  to 
keep." 


SAND    HOUSES. 

DICK    and    Madge     lived    in    a    pleasant    park,    and    when    the 
weather  was  fair  they 
played  out  all  clay. 

They   had    fi  n  e 
times  in  a  pile  of  sand 
which     was    put    near, 
where  some  men  were 
building  a  house. 
Dick   made  sand    pies 
and  cakes,  and  Madge 
baked  them  in  the  sun. 
When  they  had  made 
a    good    many    they 
would     have    a    party. 
They  always  invited  Dog  Flash ; 
but  Flash    never    ate    anything. 
He    would     bark    and     make    a 
fuss    when    Dick    tried    to  put  a 
sand  cake  in  his  mouth. 

One    day    Dick    built    a   big 
sand  house,  with  a  door  at  one 


SAND     HOUSES. 


side.     He  called  it  a  fort,  and  he  brought  out  his  toy  soldiers  and 
marched    them    into    it.     Just    as  they  were    all   in,    the   fort    came 

d  o  w  n  w  i  t  h  a 
rush,  for  Flash 
had  come  along 
and  sat  down  on 
top  of  it.  Of 
course  all  the 
soldiers  were 
buried. 

"Now,  Flash," 
said  Dick,  "  you 
must  pick  all 
those  soldiers 
out." 

Flash  seemed 
stand;  for  he 


to  under- 
scratched 
of  the 
and  put 
lap. 

Every 
one  he 
wag  his 


the  soldiers  out 
sand  one  by  one, 
them  in  Madge's 

time  he  found 
would  bark  and 
tail,  as  if  he 


thought  he  had  done  a  very  smart  thing. 

But  one  morning,  when  Dick  and  Madge  went  out  to  play  in 
the  sand,  they  found  a  man  mixing  it  with  lime,  making  mortar 
for  the  walls  of  the  new  house.  So  they  could  not  build  any 
more  houses,  and  had  to  play  on  the  lawn  with  Flash  instead. 


TWO   LITTLE   LAMBS. 

THKY  were  not  really  lambs.  They  were  dressed  alike  in 
frocks  and  aprons,  and  both  had  long  curls.  Such  beautiful  curls! 
One  was  Robbie  and  the  other  Bertie. 

Robbie  Lane  lived  in  the  city.  He  had  come  with  his  mamma 
to  visit  his  cousin,  Bertie  Collins,  who  lived  in  the  country. 

That  morning  the  little  boys  had  been  to  see  the  sheep  sheared- 
Do  you  know  how  it  was  done? 

The  sheep  were  driven  down  to  the  brook,  where  the  hired 
man  took  them  into  the  water,  one  by  one,  and  gave  each  a  washing. 
Then,  with  a  large  pair  of  shears,  he  cut  off  the  clean  white  wool. 

Bertie  and  Robbie  liked  to  watch  the  lambs  capering  about. 
When  they  went  back  to  the  house  they  played  at  being  lambs. 
How  they  ran,  and  frisked,  and  cried  "Ba-a-a!  ba-a-a!" 

By    and  by    Robbie  said,    "  Let's    we   have  a    shearing." 

But  Bertie  shook  his  head.     "  Oh,  no,  we're  only  lambs." 

"Never    mind,"  urged    Robbie;  "our    wool    is  long  enough  to 


Tll'O     LIT'lLE     LAMBS. 


cut."     So  he  stole  into  the  kitchen,  and  took  a  pair  of  scissors  that 

Aunt  Elsie  had  left  on  the  table. 

The  cousins    ran  around  to  the  back    of  the  barn.     They    wet 

their  heads  in   the    big  cattle-trough  ;  and  then    Robbie    cut  off  all 

Bertie's    beautiful    yellow    curls!     Then    it  was    Bertie's  turn.     He 

took  the    scissors,    and  snipped    away  at  Robbie's     hair.     The   last 

long  brown  curl  was  just  fall- 
ing to  the  ground  when  the 
two  mammas  came  to  call 
them  to  dinner. 

"  For  pity's  sake  !  "  That 
was  all  mamma  Collins  could 
say.  The  tears  gathered  in 
her  eyes.  She  had  felt  so 
proud  of  those  yellow  curls! 
Bertie  looked  up  half 
frightened,  as  he  explained, 
"  We  are  two  little  lambs." 

"  Two  little  lambs !  You 
look  more  like  two  little  mon- 
keys!" It  was  mamma  Lane 
who  spoke.  Then  she  couldn't 
help  laughing,  as  she  looked 
at  the  two  funny  heads;  for 
you  must  know  that  Robbie 
and  Bertie  had  never  learned 
to  cut  hair  nicely. 
"Never  mind,  Elsie,"  she  went  on.  "It  can't  be  helped  now; 

and,  to  tell  the  truth,  I  think  those  boys  have  been  made  girls  of 

quite  long  enough." 

The  next  day    they  all  went    to  town.     The  little    lambs  were 

taken    first  to    a  barber's  shop,  and  then  to  a    clothing    store,    and 

before  they  returned   had  been  changed  into  feal  boys  in  pants  and 

jackets. 


FRANCIE    IN    FLORIDA. 


THF.RI-:  is  a  little, 
golden-haired  girl  who 
lives  away  down  in 
Florida.  Her  name  is 
Francie,  and  she  is  five 
years  old.  Francie  and 
her  elder  sister,  Minnie, 
have  grand  times  in 
Florida.  The  weather 
is  fine  and  pleasant. 
The  flowers  are  bloom- 
ing almost  all  the  year. 
There  is  never  any 
snow  or  ice.  Francie 
has  never  seen  any 
snow.  When  she  finds 
a  picture  with  snow  in 
it  she  is  always  very 
much  interested,  and 
asks  a  great  many 
questions  about  it. 

Francie  and  Min- 
nie have  a  great  many 
pets.  They  live  on  a 

farm  near  the  city,  and  their  pets  are  company  for  them.  They 
have  a  pet  colt  whose  mother  died  when  she  was  one  month  old. 
They  called  her  Baby,  because  at  first  they  had  to  feed  her  with 
gruel  made  of  corn-meal  and  milk.  She  is  old  enough  now  to  eat 
grass  all  day.  She  is  very  gentle.  She  is  of  a  bright  sorrel  color, 
with  one  little  white  spot  in  her  forehead. 

Then  there  is  a  pet  turkey,  which  eats  from  their  hands,  a  pet 
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A     FUNNT    PICNIC. 


kitten  named  Dot,  a  pup- 
py named  Fox,  a  wee  little 
red  calf  which  is  yet  so 
young  that  it  has  no 
name,  and  a  great  many 
little  chickens,  of  all  of 
which  they  are  very  fond. 
Francie  and  Minnie  go 

out  in  the  field  sometimes  and  pick  cotton, 
and  they  think  it  great  fun.  They  wear  large 
sun-bonnets,  to  keep  off  the  sun.  Sometimes 
they  go  out  with  the  men  in  the  wagon,  drawn 
by  Old  Jim,  the  horse,  after  hay  or  fodder. 
They  have  a  jolly  time  riding  home  on  the 
top  of  the  load.  They  go  blackberrying ;  they 
pick  strawberries,  and  climb  up  in  the  fig- 
trees  and  eat  figs.  They  do  many  other  queer 
things  that  the  little  city  children  know  noth- 
ing about.  But  they  also  like  to  go  to  town, 
and  get  candy  and  ice-cream  and  oranges. 


A    FUNNY    PICNIC. 

IT  was  the  funniest  picnic  you  ever  saw.  We  went  in  an 
ox-cart.  There  were  fifteen  of  us.  Old  Uncle  Joe  drove.  Two 
great  oxen  drew  us.  We  stopped  at  the  Mill  bridge,  under  a 
beech-tree,  by  a  spring,  and  ate  our  lunch.  The  girls  had  a 
swing,  and  the  boys  all  went  swimming,  about  a  mile  off. 

A  rain  came  up.  We  huddled  under  the  cart,  except  four 
boys,  who  got  under  the  oxen,  and  tried  to  make  us  believe  it 
was  nicer  than  under  the  cart.  They  even  wanted  some  of  us 
girls  to  crawl  under  the  oxen  too  -  -  the  idea!  When  the  rain 


A     FUNNT    PICNIC. 


stopped  we  got  in  the  cart  again,  and  Uncle  Joe  made  Romulus 
and  Remus  (those  were  the  names  of  the  steers)  go  home  as  fast 
as  they  could.  And  we  could  not  sit  down,  for  the  cart  was  all 
wet.  The  boys  whistled  and  were  noisy.  Some  of  us  caught 


colds  and  had  to  take  medicine,  and  wished  we  had  not  gone. 
The  others  said  it  was  just  splendid.  It  was  a  funny  picnic,  and 
the  best  part  of  it  was  the  cake,  and  the  broiled  chicken,  and  the 
doughnuts,  and  the  sandwiches.  We  slept  that  night  just  like 
kittens,  we  were  so  tired. 


SURF-RIDING. 

ONE  day  all  the  little  Kittredges,  who  lived  at  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  went  down  to  the  beach  to  bathe  in  the  surf.  Maurice 
took  his  surf-board  with  him.  He  had  spent  a  long  time  in  the 
morning  getting  the  board  ready.  It  was  nothing,  after  all,  but  a 
long,  narrow  board  rounded  at  one  end. 

Maurice  had  never  tried  to  ride  on  a  surf-board,  but  he  had 
seen  the  natives  do  it  many  times,  and  he  felt  sure  it  was  great 
fun.  He  tried  to  get  Maude  and  Rose  to  ask  him  to  make  them 
some  boards  ;  but  they  said  they  did  not  want  any. 

"  What  are  you  afraid  of  ?  "  asked  Maurice.  "  It  is  just  as 
easy  as  anything." 


s  J  -RF-RIDIXG. 


After  they  were  all  in  the  water  Maurice  waded  out  quite  a 
long  distance.  Then  he  waited  for  a  big  roller  to  come  in,  hold- 
ing his  surf-board  high  in  both  hands  just  as  he  had  seen  the 
natives  do.  Then  he  gave  a  leap  on  to  the  end  of  the  board, 
and  down  he  went  under  the  water,  board  and  all.  But  he  came 
up  all  right,  and  tried  it  again.  This  time  he  had  better  luck. 
He  was  just  in  time  to  catch 
a  lovely  white  wa\v  that  came 

j 

rushing  along,  and  away  he 
\\vnt  with  it  up  upon  the 
sandy  beach. 

This  was  such  capital 
sport  that  Maurice  laughed 
loud  and  l»n-.  Alter  this 
he  went  out  again  and  again, 
and  every  time  a  merry  wave 
would  catch  him  and  send 
him  speeding  up  to  the  shore. 
Once  the  wave  was  too  quick 
for  him  and  forced  the  edge 
of  the  board  against  his  chest, 
pounding  him  cruelly.  Poor 
Maurice  gave  a  dreadful 
gasp  and  cry.  He  thought 
for  a  moment  he  should 
never  get  his  breath  again. 

But  he  struggled  to  the  shore,  and  in  a  moment  felt  as  well 
as  ever,  and  away  he  went  into  the  waves  with  his  surf-board 
again. 

Maurice  says  now  that  his  American  cousins  may  say  all  they 
have  a  mind  to  about  coasting.  For  his  part  he  can  get  all  the 
fun  he  wants  on  a  surf-board.  He  says  he  is  going  to  keep  try- 
ing till  he  can  stand  up  on  the  board  and  ride  in  on  the  crest  of 
a  wave,  as  the  natives  long  ago  used  to  do. 


HOW    MYO   WENT   FOR    MILK. 


MYO  was  a  little  boy  seven  years  old,  and  very  fond  of 
work.  He  liked  to  help  mamma  write  her  letters.  He  could 

"stick"  them,  you 
know.  He  was  always 
ready  to  help  papa  eat 
an  apple  or  a  peach. 
He  wiped  the  knives 
and  forks  and  spoons, 
-the  "  silvers,"  he 
said.  He  went  to  the 
store  and  bakery. 
Every  morning  he  went 
for  milk,  just  around 
the  corner. 

One  day  he  came 
home  with  the  milk, 
and,  going  to  his  moth- 
er, said,  "  Mamma,  I've 
changed  milkmen." 

"  Have  you  ?  "  said 
mamma,  smiling. 
"Why  did  you  do 

that?" 

"  Why,  there's  a 
one-armed  man  over  on 
the  next  street  who  sells  milk.  I  thought  he  needed  help,  so  I 
'eluded  I'd  give  him  my  custom." 

Mamma  laughed,  and,  as  the  milk  sold  by  the  one-armed  man 
was  just  as  good  as  that  they  had  been  buying,  she  "'eluded" 
she  would  let  him  have  Myo's  custom. 

One  morning  Katie  couldn't   find  the  pail,  and   she  gave  Myo 
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a  pitcher  to  go  for  the  milk. 
He  was  gone  a  long  time. 
At  last  Katie  heard  him  ring 
the  bell,  and  went  to  the 
door.  There  stood  the  little 
boy,  looking  into  the  pitcher. 
In  it  there  was  about  a  table- 
spoonful  of  milk.  A  streak 
of  white  all  along  the  walk 
showed  just  where  he  had 
come.  He  had  held  the 
pitcher  in  one  hand,  spilling 
the  milk  all  the  way  at 
every  step. 

Very  soberly  he  looked, 
first  into  the  pitcher,  then  at 
the  trail  of  milk  on  the  walk. 
Katie  took  the  pitcher  out 
of  his  hand.  Before  she 
could  say  a  word  Myo  spoke  ; 
but  not  a  word  about  the 

spilled  milk.     \Yhat    he   said  was:    "There's  your  pitcher,  and 
may  be  thankful   you've  got  it  safe  back   again." 


YOU 


PLAYING    GYPSIES. 

MABEL  and  Fay  thought  it  would  be  nice  to  play  gypsies 
and  steal  their  baby  brother  away  from  mamma.  Then  they  would 
make  her  pay  piles  of  money  for  bringing  him  back.  So  they 
dressed  up,  and  were  dreadful-looking  gypsies,  in  slouched  hats 
and  long  coats.  They  hid  little  Georgie  carefully  on  the  front 
porch  behind  some  chairs  and  an  open  umbrella. 


PL  A  TIN  G     G  TPSJE  S. 


Mamma  was  listening,  and  soon  she  said,  "  Where  is 
Georgie  ?  I  saw  some  gypsies  near  here  to-day ;  I  am  afraid 
they  have  stolen  him."  So  she  looked  in  all  the  wrong  places 
she  could  think  of.  Then  she  sent  Dinah,  the  cook,  and  told 
her  to  offer  ten  dollars  for  the  lost  baby. 

Presently    the    two    dreadful    gyp- 
sies   came    in    and    asked    her 
if    she    wished     to    buy    a 
baby.         She     paid     ten 
round    pieces     of    gilt 


paper  to  the  chief  of  the  robbers,  which  was  Fay,  and  got 
her  dear,  stolen  baby  back.  Then  she  "  made  believe "  she 
had  been  very  much  frightened  about  Georgie.  The  gypsies 
broke  down,  and  one  of  them  wept,  because  she  thought 
mamma  really  had  been  troubled.  Then  Mrs.  Godwin  kissed 
the  terrible  gypsies,  and  told  papa  all  about  it  when  he  came 
from  the  office. 


STINGY    DAVY. 


DAVY  was  a  very  pretty  little 
boy.       He    had    light    curly    hair, 
dark    blue    eyes,  and    rosy    cheeks. 
But    he  was  very  stingy.     He  did 
not    like    to    share    anything    with 
his  little  brothers  and  sisters.    One 
day  he  went  into  the  kitchen  where 
his  mother  was  at  work, 
and    saw   on   the    table  a 
saucer  of  jelly. 

"  ( 'an     I     have     that 
jelly  ?  "    asked     1  )avy. 

."  Mrs.  \Yhite  sent  it 

to  me,"  said  Davy's  mother.  "She  has  company  to  dinner,  and 
made  this  jelly  very  nice.  But  I  don't  care  for  it;  so  you  may 
have  it  if  you  won't  be  stingy  with  it." 

Davy  took  the  saucer  of  jelly  and  went  out  into  the  yard; 
but  he  did  not  call  his  little  brothers  and  sisters  to  help  him  eat 
it. 

"  If  I  divide  with  them  there  won't  be  a  spoonful  apiece,"  he 
thought.  "It  is  better  for  one  to  have  enough  than  for  each  to 
have  just  a  little." 

So  he  ran  to  the  barn  and  climbed  up  to  the  loft,  where  he 
was  sure  no  one  would  think  of  looking  for  him. 

Just  as  he  began  to  eat  the  jelly  he  heard  his  sister  Fannie 
calling  him.  But  he  did  not  answer  her.  He  kept  very  still. 

"  They  always  want  some  of  everything  I  have,"  he  said  to 
himself.  "  If  I  have  just  a  ginger-snap  they  think  I  ought  to 
give  them  each  a  piece." 

\Yhen  the  jelly  was  all  eaten,  and  he  had  scraped  the  saucer 
clean,  Davy  went  down  into  the  barn-yard  and  played  with  the 
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little  white  calf,  and  hunted  for  eggs  in  the  shed  where  the  cows 
were.  He  was  ashamed  to  go  into  the  house,  for  he  knew  he 
had  been  very  stingy  about  the  jelly. 

"  O  Davy !  "  said  Fannie,  running  into  the  barn-yard,  "  where 
have  you  been  this  long  time?  We  looked  everywhere  for 
you." 

"  What  did  you  want  ?  "    asked  Davy,  thinking  that  01   course 


his    sister   would    say  she  had  wanted  him  to  share  the  jelly   with 
her. 

"  Mother  gave  us  a  party,"  said  Fannie.  "  We  had  all  the 
dolls'  dishes  set  out  on  a  little  table  under  the  big  tree  by  the 
porch ;  and  we  had  strawberries,  cake,  and  raisins.  Just  as  we 
sat  down  to  eat,  Mrs.  White  saw  us  from  her  window,  and  she 
sent  over  a  big  bowl  of  ice-cream  and  some  jelly,  left  from  her 
dinner.  We  had  a  splendid  time.  You  ought  to  have  been  with 

»> 

us. 

Poor  Davy !  How  mean  he  felt !  And  he  was  well  punished 
for  eating  his  jelly  all  alone. 


U  1 NTER 


HOW   A    MOUSE    WENT   TO    SCHOOL. 

ONE  Monday  morning  Arthur  Strong  and  his  sister  Jennie 
were  getting  ready  for  school.  They  had  to  walk  a  mile.  Arthur 
said,  "Hurry,  Jennie,  or  we  shall  be  late."  Jennie  wanted  her 
coat,  which  was  in  a  dark  closet  under  the  stairs.  She  found 
it  on  the  floor.  "  My  careless  little  girl  must  hang  her  coat  up," 
said  her  mamma. 

Jennie  put  it  on,  and  ran  after  Arthur.  When  they  reached 
the  school-house  the  teacher  had  her  shawl  on.  "  Our  stove 
smokes,"  said  she,  wiping  her  eyes.  "  Keep  your  coats  on,  chil- 
dren, until  the  room  is  warm." 

Jennie  put  her  mittens  in  her  pocket  and  sat  down.  When 
school  was  out  she  put  her  hand  in  to  take  out  the  mittens. 
Jennie  cried  out,  "  Oh !  oh  ! "  and  the  teacher  ran  to  her. 

"  There  is  something  warm  and  soft  in  my  pocket,"  said  Jen- 
nie. "  I  can  feel  it  move." 

"  Let  me  look,"  said  the  teacher.  And,  sure  enough,  there  was 
a  dear  little  mouse  cuddled  down  in  one  corner!  He  had  heard 
the  children  read  and  spell.  He  had  heard  them  sing.  He  had 
heard  them  say  the  Lord's  prayer.  Perhaps  his  bright  eyes  saw 
them  all  standing  up  with  their  hands  folded. 

The  teacher  put  him  in  a  box.  Jennie  carried  the  box 
home.  One  day  Arthur  made  a  little  cage  for  him.  The  mouse 


HOW    A     MOf'SE      WENT     TO     SCHOOL. 


is  alive  now,  and 
you  can  see  him 
at  Jennie's  home. 
The  children  feed 
him  every  day. 

The   mouse  is 
very  fond  of  music. 

\\  hen  Jennie's  sister  plays  the  piano  mousey  is  very  happy.  Jennie 
has  taught  him  to  play  with  a  little  ball.  It  is  about  as  large 
as  a  marble.  He  rolls  it  about.  He  tosses  it  up  in  the  air  and 
carries  it  in  his  mouth.  Jennie  says  lie  must  go  to  college  one 
of  these  days. 

Mousey  looks  very  wise  as  he  sits  in  the  door  of  his  little 
house.  When  children  visit  Arthur  and  Jennie  they  always  wan* 
to  see  "  the  mouse  that  went  to  school." 


. ' 
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AFTER   THE    RAIN. 

IT   had  rained    all    night    and    until    breakfast-time ;    then,  just 
as  Millie  went  to  the  window  to   see  if    there  was  any  sign  of  its 


clearing  off,  the  sun  came  out  bright  and  clear.  In  a  little  while 
the  clouds  were  all  gone. 

"  Just  see  the  water  in  the  paths !  "  said  Ned,  as  he,  Winnie, 
and  Millie  stood  looking  out  the  window. 

"  Look  at  that  dear  little  pond  at  the  foot  of  the  garden ! " 
cried  Millie. 

"Wouldn't  it  be  lovely  to  wade  through?"  added  Winnie. 

"  We  could  make  splendid  mud  pies  and  cakes  there,"  said 
Millie. 

"  I  wonder  if  mamma  would  let  us,"  began   Ned. 


AFTER     7  HE     RA  IN. 


"  I  think  she  would,"  said  their  mother,  who  had  come  in 
without  their  hearing  her.  "  But  you  must  put  on  your  old 
clothes,  and  come  into  the  house  in  time  to  be  washed  and 
dressed  before  dinner." 

"  Yes'm  ;  we  will,  "  they  all  said  at  once. 

It  was  not  long  before  Millie  and  Winnie,  in  their  oldest 
calico  dresses,  and  Ned,  with  his  worn-out  pants  rolled  above  his 
knees,  were  splashing  in  the  pond. 

First  they  sailed  chips  for  boats  ;  then  they  played  the  chips 
were  whales,  and  caught  them  with  spears  made  of  sticks.  By  the 
time  the  whales  were  all  disposed  of  they  were  ready  to  make 
mud-pies  out  of  the  nice,  soft  mud  on  the  edge  of  the  pond. 

Millie  made  one  pie  in  an  old  tin  pan.  She  even  made 
"twinkles"  around  the  edge,  as  Hannah,  the  cook,  did. 

Winnie  made  one  in  a  box-lid  and  filled  it  with  green  cur- 
rants. She  put  a  top  crust  on,  and  cut  out  half-moons  in  it,  so 
the  fruit  would  show  through. 

Ned  would  not  make  pies,  for  he  said  that  was  only  girl's 
work  ;  so  he  made  a  clam  across  the  pond. 

They  played  until  nurse  rang  the  bell  for  them  to  come  in 
and  be  dressed.  They  all  said  they  had  not  had  so  much  fun  for 
a  long  time. 


DOLLY'S    BROKEN   NOSE. 

SUCH  a  doll  as  little  Pinky  Fairweather  had  given  to  her  on 
her  birthday  hardly  anybody  ever  saw !  It  was  a  baby  doll,  and 
wore  long  clothes.  Her  aunt  made  it  a  lace  cap,  with  cunning 

little  blue  satin  ribbons  run 
through  it.  It  had  a  white 
merino  blanket,  all  bound  around 
with  blue  to  match,  and  ever  so 
many  things.  Then  it  had  a 
bassinet  to  sleep  in,  instead  of 
a  common  cradle.  When  she 
laid  it  down  it  would  shut  its 
large  blue  eyes,  just  like  the 
sleepiest  baby  in  the  world. 

Every  day  when  Pinky  went 
out  to  walk  she  carried  Dolly. 
Sometimes  she  drew  her  in  a 
tiny  carriage.  The  carriage 
blanket  was  blue,  with  white 
stars  on  it.  Pinky's  aunt  said 

it  was  the  prettiest  doll's  blanket  ever  seen.  But  Pinky  liked  best 
to  carry  Dolly  in  her  arms.  She  thought  her  long  white  robes,  all 
trimmed  with  lace,  looked  almost  like  a  real  little  baby,  and  she 
herself  like  a  real  little  mother.  Sometimes  she  would  overhear 
another  little  girl  say  in  the  street :  - 


DOLLT'S    BROKEN 


"  O  mamma  !  see  what  a  beautiful  dolly." 

Then   Pinky    was    very    proud    indeed.     She  always  walked  an 
extra  block  after  that,   in   hopes  of  hearing  it  again. 


Perhaps  Pinky  was  too  proud.  Perhaps  she  forgot  about  the 
hundreds  of  poor  little  girls  who  have  no  dolls  at  all,  not  even  a 
rag-baby.  I  don't  know.  But  this  is  what  happened.  The  doll 
fell  out  of  her  lap  one  day,  and  broke  its  nose.  Pinky  shed  cup 
fuls  of  tears,  and  ran  off  to  her  aunt  for  comfort. 


DOLLT\S    BROKEN    NOSE. 


"  Never    mind,"    said    aunty ;    and    she    sent    for    some    strong- 
cement.     Then   she    put    Dolly's  nose    in    the    oven,   and    heated    it 

very  hot.  After  this  the 
cement  was  rubbed  on,  and 
the  nose  pressed  closely  on 
to  Dolly's  face  again. 

By  this  time  Pinky  had 
stopped  crying,  and  she  laid 
Dolly  away  in  the  sun  to 
dry. 

"  Don't  you  move  the 
leastest  bit,"  said  Pinky  to 
her.  "  If  you  do,  your  nose 
will  never  grow  on  in  the 
world." 

Dolly  seemed  to  under 
stand,  and  kept  quite  still, 
although  the  hot  sun 
streamed  full  into  her  poor 
little  face. 

After  a  long  time  aunty  took    her   up,    and    painted    over    the 
crack,  but  it  always  looked  like  a  scar. 

Then   Pinky  sometimes  overheard  another  little  girl  say  :  — 
"  What  a  pity  that  beautiful  doll  got  its   nose    broke  !    But    it 
served  Pinky  Fairweather  right,  she  was  so  proud." 


FREDDIE'S    PUZZLE. 


I  \\n\ni  R  \vhy  little  boys  like  to  make  a  noise,  and  why  it 
i-  >o  hard  to  keep  still  sometimes,  and  easy  enough  other  times. 

I  wasn't  suit  up  into  the 
attic  because  I  wa^  so  bad,  but 
mamma  said  I  could  make  all 
the  noise  I  wanted  to  up  here, 
and  I  would  have  to  be  quiet  in 
the  sitting-room. 

And    now    I'm     here,    and     I 
don't  feel    like  making  a   noise  at 
all.      But    I    do    not    believe   it    as 
much   fun  when   you  are  all  alone. 
I    like  to  blow  the  whistle  on 
my  locomotive,  and  drum,  and 
play    wild     Indian  ;     and    then 
mamma    says,    "  Be     more 
quiet,     Freddie;     you     are 
Mich    a    noisy    boy!" 

I   try   real    hard   to   be   still 
sometimes ;  but  the  minute  I  for- 
get   I    jump,   and    shout,  and    act 
like  a  cra/y  boy,  Aunt  Jane  says. 
I    don't    believe   mamma   would    mind   it 
so    much    if    Aunt    Jane    didn't    always 
say,    "Well,    I    never    saw  such    a    noisy  boy  in    my  life!" 

Perhaps  when  I  grow  older  I  shan't  feel  so  much  like  shout- 
ing and  hammering.  I  think  I'll  go  downstairs  now,  and  try  to 
be  still  five  minutes.  Oh,  there  goes  Willie  Brown  with  his 
drum  !  I'll  get  mine,  and  we  will  have  a  drumming  match  in 
the  garden. 


NELLY'S    TEA-PARTY. 

NELLY  RAY  lives  in  a  brown  cottage,  down  by  the  river. 
There  are  not  many  houses  near,  and  no  little  children  to  play 
with  her.  One  day  her  mamma  took  her  to  the  city  to  visit  her 
cousin.  She  was  older  than  Nelly,  and  had  a  good  many  play- 
mates. 

While  Nelly  was  there  Emma  had  a  tea-party,  and  invited 
her  little  friends.  Nelly  enjoyed  it  very  much,  and  after  she  went 
home  wanted  to  have  a  party  of  her  own. 

"  But,"  said  her  mamma,  "  whom  will  you  invite  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know,"  replied  Nelly ;  "  I  can  find  somebody,  I 
think.  And  I'll  have  my  dolls." 

Nelly  had  three  dolls,  -  -  Maria  Louisa,  Victoria,  and  Cinder- 
ella. Then  she  had  a  little  dog  named  Frisk,  and  three  cats. 
Snowdrop  was  the  mother,  and  Punch  and  Judy  were  kittens. 
Nelly  thought  that  with  all  of  them  she  could  have  quite  a 
party. 


NELLY'S     TEA-PART)'. 


Her  mamma  gave  her  some  cookies  and  milk.  She  picked  a 
bouquet  of  daisies  and  buttercups  for  her  table.  Maria  Louisa 
and  Victoria  were  taking  their  afternoon  nap  when  they  were 
invited,  but  Cinderella  was  nowhere  to  be  found.  It  took  Nelly 
some  time  to  remember  where  she  had  her  last.  And  where  do 
you  think  it  was?  Up  in  the  old  apple-tree!  Then  Nelly  called 
Frisk  and  Snowdrop,  and  of  course  Punch  and  Judy  came  run- 
ning after. 

So  they  went  to  Nelly's  little  play- 
house.    They   all    had    to    sit    on    the 
ground  except  Victoria, 
who  had  a  high  chair. 
They   soon    ate   up   the 
refreshments,     and,     as 
only    Nelly    could    talk, 
the    party   did   not   last 
long. 

"  O  mamma!"  said 
Nelly,  "  it  was  such  a 
funny  party.  Frisk 
wanted  all  the  cake, 
and  while  I  was  talk- 
in-  to  Maria  Louisa 
and  Victoria,  Punch 
and  Judy  drank  up 
all  the  milk.  Then 
poor  Cinderella  rolled 
down  the  bank,  but 
Frisk  brought  her  back 
had  a  mouthful  to  eat. 
you." 

"Well,"  said  mamma,  "now  go  put  your  dollies  to  bed,  and 
then  have  a  good  run  with  Frisk.  By  the  time  you  come  back 
supper  will  be  ready,  and  I'll  tell  you  a  story." 


I     don't     believe     Snowdrop 
And    I'd    rather    have    my  supper   with 


again. 


ROBBIE   AND   THE    MOOSE. 

THE  moose,  which  is  now  never  seen  except  in  Northern 
Maine,  is  a  strange-looking  animal.  He  is  large,  with  great, 
spreading  horns,  and  is  very  ungraceful  and  clumsy. 

Most  little  boys  and  girls  would  be  frightened  to  meet  so 
queer  an  animal  in  the  woods.  And  Robbie  True,  a  little  friend 
of  the  writer,  was  much  scared  when  he  first  saw  one. 

Robbie  was  on  a  visit  to  his  uncle  in  Caribou,  a  town  near 
the  border  of  Maine.  One  clear  morning  in  March  Robbie  and 
his  dog  Scott  went  out  of  doors  to  walk  on  the  hard  crust  that 
had  formed  on  the  snow. 

They  walked  to  a  large  forest,  not  far  from  the  house,  where 
Robbie  had  set  a  trap  for  a  rabbit.  He  was  looking  in  the  trap, 
to  see  if  one  of  the  little  fellows  was  there,  when  he  heard  a 
noise  not  far  away.  The  sound  was  like  something  breaking 
through  the  snow.  Suddenly  a  large  animal  came  in  sight,  pant- 
ing and  almost  tired  out,  for  he  broke  through  the  crust  at  every 
step.  Robbie  was  frightened  and  ran  towards  home ;  but  Scott 
stopped  to  bark  at  the  tired  animal. 

Robbie  had  run  but  a  little  way  when  he  heard  men  shout- 
ing, and  turned  about  to  see  what  it  meant.  He  saw  three 
hunters,  with  guns,  a  little  way  behind  the  moose.  The  men  wore 
snow-shoes,  and  were  running  quite  fast. 


ROBB II:      AND      THE     MOOSE. 


Soon  the  men  got  nearer  to  the  moose,  when  the  animal 
turned  and  stood  up  on  his  hind  legs.  If  the  hunters  came  too 
near  he  \vas  going  to  defend  himself  with  his  fore  feet. 

\Yhile  the  moose  \vas  in    this  position   Robbie  saw  one  of  the 


men     take     aim     with      his 
gun.       A    loud     report    t«l- 

\^fc.  •__-  lowed,    and     the     poor     ani- 
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mal  fell    on   the  hard  crust, 
dead. 

Robbie  gave  a  little  cry  of  pain,  and,  calling  Scott,  quickly 
ran  home. 

He  told  his  uncle  of  the  strange  animal  he  had  seen,  larger 
than  a  cow,  with  great  horns,  and  that  it  had  been  shot  by  a 
hunter.  His  uncle  told  him  it  was  a  moose. 


CALLIE    TO    THE    RESCUE. 


IT  was  such   a  lovely  day.     Gallic  had  been  up  and   out  since 

six  o'clock  in   the  sweet  air. 

First  he  had  a  splendid 
swim.  Then  he  played  ball, 
fed  a  pet  horse,  and  was  all 
tired  out. 

He"  sat  down  on  the  piazza 
railing    to  rest,   and  watch   the 
beautiful     river    which     flowed 
past    the    house.     Little    Rose 
came    to    him  with    her    hands 
full  of  flowers,  begging  him  to 
play  with   her.       Gallic  was 
none  too  tired  to  amuse  his 
little  sister  Rosy  Posy,  and 
began    to    tell     her    a    story 
about    the    fairy  who    lived 

j 

in  the  clover-blossom. 

Just  then  they  heard 
a  cry  from  some  boys  who 
were  under  a  tree  near  by. 

J 

They  watched  for  a  moment 
before  they  could  tell  what 
had  happened.  Then  Gallic 
took  baby  in  his  arms  and  ran  to  the  spot.  What  do  you  think 
they  saw? 

A  dear  pussy  cat,  the  pet  of  the  children,  had  a  family  of  five 
kittens.  They  were  the  delight  of  the  house.  Pussy  had  climbed 
into  a  high  tree.  I  am  afraid  she  meant  to  steal  a  bird.  She  had 
fallen  right  on  a  kite-string  which  had  caught  there,  and  it  had 
twisted  round  her  neck  till  it  nearly  strangled  her. 


CALLIE      TO      THE     RESCUE. 


The  boys  were  much  excited,  but  the  tree  was  too  high  for 
them  to  climb.  Poor  Rosy  dropped  upon  the  ground,  sobbing  and 
crying,  while  pussy  kicked  and  kicked,  but  could  not  escape.  Gallic 
at  once  saw  that  something  must  be  done,  and  ran  for  the  gardener- 
The  man  brought  a  ladder  and  cut  the  string,  lifting  the  cat  so 
that  she  should  not  fall.  lie  gave  her  to  Rose,  who  hugged  and 
kissed  her  till  she  almost  choked  her  again.  She  took  her  back 
to  her  kittens;  but  they  did  not  know  what  a  narrow  escape  their 
dear  mamma  had  had. 

You  may  be  sure  there  was  nothing  too  nice  for  pussy  to  eat 
after  this.  Rose  went  without  a  peach,  to  give  it  to  her;  but  she 
•\ciuld  not  eat  a  bit  of  it.  Her  saucer  was  always  full  of  rich 
milk,  and  if  she  was  not  made  sick  by  candy  it  was  because  she 
had  the  good  sense  not  to  eat  it. 


"I  wonder  what  my  dolly  is  thinking  about.' 


COASTING    IN    THE     COUNTRY. 
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LOST   AND   FOUND. 

'..  OMPANY  was  expected  at  Vine  Cottage.  Jennie's  mamma  had 
been  busy  all  the  morning.  She  found  small  time  to  look  after 
her  little  girl. 

Noontime  came,  and  with  it  Jennie's  papa  from  his  store.  The 
store  was  not  far  from  Vine  Cottage,  and  on  the  same  street.  It 
was  in  a  small  country  town,  where  grass  and  tall,  rank  weeds 
were  allowed  to  grow  on  each  side  of  the  streets. 

Mamma's  eyes  opened  wide  with  surprise  when  she  saw  papa 
enter  without  Jennie.  "Where's  Jennie?"  were  the  first  words  that 
greeted  his  entrance  to  the  kitchen. 

"She  has  not  been   near  me  to-day, —  the  darling,"  said   papa. 

"You  surely  cannot  mean  this!"  exclaimed  mamma.  "She  is 
always  with  you  at  the  store  when  not  at  my  heels." 

"  When  did  you   last  see  her? "  asked  papa,  anxiously. 

"She  came  to  me  about  ten  o'clock,  and  asked  for  her  little 
pink-gingham  sun-bonnet.  I  tied  it  over  her  bonny  brown  head, 
and  she  scampered  away,  throwing  back  kisses  to  me,"  said  mamma. 

"Three  hours  ago!  Bless  her  little  feet,  where  may  they  not 
have  carried  her  in  that  time?" 

Papa's  eyes  grew  misty  as  he  ordered  a  search  to  be  made  for 
the  little,  lost  one.  Every  nook  in  the  old  house  was  searched. 
Millie,  the  cook,  even  looked  into  the  great  stone  churn,  though 
it  was  one-third  full  of  rich,  sour  cream. 


LOST    AND     FOUND. 


Mamma's  eyes  were  red  and  swollen.     No  chip  had   been  left 

unturned    under    which    Jennie    might    be    concealed.     Once    Sue 

thought  they  had  found  her  "swate  gossoon  ;  but  jist  ye  wait  a  bit !  " 

Pinned    between  a    pair  of    fine    sheets,  in    Jennie's    little    bed, 

was  the  old  house-cat, 
Tom.  He  had  on  Jennie's 
night-gown  and  cap.  It 
was  no  wonder  he  had 
been  mistaken  for  his  lit- 
tle mistress. 

Papa  says,  "  I  wonder 
where  Rover  is  !  " 

Sure  enough  where 
was  Rover?  Papa  found 
him  locked  in  the  store. 
He  remembered  his  com- 
ing and  his  strange  behav- 
ior. How  his  small,  yellow 
legs  did  fly,  when  the  door 
was  opened,  up  the  path 
which  led  through  the  tall, 
rank  May-weeds  to  the 
house !  Papa  followed  as 
fast  as  he  could.  Rover 
stopped  half-way  up  the 
path,  and,  looking  towards 
papa,  whined. 

Coming  up,  papa  saw 
something  that  made  him  glad.  There,  cradled  deep  among  the 
white  blossoms,  lay  Jennie,  fast  asleep.  Kisses  awoke  the  wee 
maiden,  and  she  rubbed  her  sleepy  eyes. 

And  now,  whenever  I  walk  through  country  lanes,  I  recall 
with  a  smile  the  noonday  nap  I  took-  There,  little  people,  I've 
let  the  old  cat  out  of  the  bag;  but  never  mind. 


MY    PAPA'S  TRUE    STORY. 

WHEN  I  was  a  little  girl  my  papa  told  me  a  true  story,  and 
this  is  what  he  said  :  - 

"  Once  there  was  a  little  boy  named  Willet,  and  he  was  five 
years  old.  He  was  his  main  ma's  only  son,  and  she  tried  very  hard 
to  make  him  obedient,  so  that  he  would  grow  up  to  be  a  good  and 
noble  man  ;  but  Willet  would  not  always  mind. 

"  One  Sabbath  day  she  bathed  him  white  and  clean,  and  dressed 
him  in  his  little  new  shoes  and  Sunday  suit. 

'"Now,  Willet,'  she  said,  as  she  gave  him  a  good-by  kiss,  'come 
right  home  from  Sunday-school ;  do  not  stop  upon  the  road  to  play, 
or  look  at  anything,  for  you  will  make  mamma  very  uneasy  if  you 
are  late.' 

"•  I'll  come  straight  home,  mamma.     I  won't  forget.' 


MT    PAPA'S     TRUE     STORf. 


"  But,  ah  !  he  did  forget;  for  as  he  was  coming  home  he  passed 
near  a  great,  shining  river,  and  there  he  saw  men  fishing  from  the 
docks. 

"  '  I  will  watch  them  just  one  minute,'  he  said,  '  and  then  I  will 
go  right  on.' 

"  The  docks  were  wet  and  slippery,  and,  as  he  leaned  over  to  see 
one  of  the  men  draw  in  a  large  fish,  his  feet  slipped,  and  before  he 
could  cry  out  he  had  fallen  down,  down,  down,  into  the  dark  green 
water. 

"  Once  he  rose  to  the  top,  gasping  and  struggling,  then  down  he 
sank  again.  A  second  time  he  rose,  only  to  sink  quickly  back  again. 
A  third  time  he  rose,  and  the  fishermen,  who  had  gone  out  quickly 
in  a  boat,  caught  him  and  drew  him  into  it.  And  it  was  well,  for  he 
would  never  have  risen  again.  He  was  very  ill  for  many  days  after- 
ward, and  all  through  his  fever  cried  out  that  he  was  sinking  down 
into  the  black  water. 

"  When  strong  again  he  thanked  his  heavenly  Father  that  he 
had  been  saved  from  so  sad  a  death.  From  that  time  on  he  always 
tried  to  be  an  obedient  boy." 

"  Where  is  he  now,  papa  ?  "  I  asked  when  the  story  was  done. 

"  Right  here,"  he  answered  quietly ;  "  I  was  the  little  boy." 

"  O  papa !  did  you  come  so  near  being  drowned  ? "  I  cried, 
throwing  my  arms  about  him,  and  clasping  him  close. 

"  Yes,  little  daughter ;  and  I  hope  you  will  learn  from  this,  as  I 
did,  that  it  is  better  to  be  obedient." 

"  Yes,  indeed,"  I  answered;  "  I'm  sure  it  is,  and  I  will  try." 


TOM    AND    THE    SUGAR. 

LITTLE  Tom  was  very  fond  of  sweets.  He  always  ate  jam 
at  lunch  until  his  mother  took  the  jar  away  from  him.  When  he 
had  hot  milk  to  drink  he  filled  the  cup  half  full  of  sugar.  At 
Christmas  and  on  his  birthday  he  would  say,  "Don't  give  me 
toys.  I'd  rather  have  candy  than  anything  else." 

One  day  Tom  was  in  the  kitchen  when  the  grocer's  boy 
brought  in  a  basket  of  packages.  Tom  saw  his  mother  fill  a 
wooden  box  with  fine  sugar,  and  set  it  away  in  the  pantry. 

"  Give    me  some  sugar,  please,  mother,"  he  said. 

"  No,"  said  his  mother ;  "  I  am  going  to  put  a  stop  to  your 
eating  so  much  sugar.  It  is  not  good  for  you.  But  I  will  give 
you  a  piece  of  bread  and  butter." 

"  I  don't  want  bread  and  butter,"  said  Tom,  feeling  very  cross 
indeed. 

"  Very  well,"  said  his  mother,  going  out  of  the  kitchen. 

Tom  was  left  with  the  cook,  who  soon  went  down  cellar  to 
skim  the  milk.  Tom  stepped  softly  into  the  pantry  and  raised 
the  lid  of  the  sugar-box.  How  nice  and  white  the  sugar  looked  ! 

"  It  won't    hurt  me  to  eat    just  a  little,"  thought  Tom  ;  so  he 


TOM    AND     THE     SUGAR. 


seized  a  handful  of  sugar  and  crowded  it  into  his  mouth.  Jus* 
as  he  had  finished  eating  it  he  heard  his  mother's  step  in  th< 
hall.  He  ran  out  of  the  pantry  as  she  came  in. 

"  Have  you  been  at  that  sugar,  Tom?"  she  asked. 
Tom  was  frightened.     He  feared  he  would  be  punished  if  he 

told    the    truth ;    so    he 
told  a  story. 

"  I  was  just  looking 
at  it,"  he  said.  "  I  didn't 
take  a  bit." 

His  mother  did  not 
say  anything.  She  took 
him  by  the  shoulder 
and  led  him  into  the 
parlor,  where  there  was 
a  long  mirror.  Tom 
looked  in,  and  saw  that 
the  whole  front  of  his 
navy-blue  flannel  waist 
was  covered  with  'fine 
sugar.  He  began  to  cry. 
"  You  see,  your  waist 
told  on  you,"  said  his 
mother.  "  You  ought  to 
be  punished,  but  I  will 
tell  you  a  little  story  in- 
stead ;  for  I  don't  think 
you  ever  told  me  a  falsehood  before,  and  I  hope  you  never  will 
again." 

Then  she  drew  Tom  to  her  knee,  and  told  him  the  story  of 
George  Washington  and  the  cherry-tree.  She  asked  him  if  he 
would  not  try  and  be  as  good  and  truthful  a  boy  as  George. 
Tom  cried  harder  than  ever  then,  and  promised  that  he  would 
never  tell  another  falsehood;  and  I  don't  think  he  ever  did. 


KITTY'S    TIPPET. 

KITTY'S  birthday  came  in  winter-time,  and  grandma  sent  her 
a  fur  tippet.  It  was  white,  with  black  spots,  and  had  blue  ribbons 
to  tie.  Kitty  liked  it  very  much,  it  was  so  warm  and  soft  and 
pretty.  She  wore  it  to  church,  to  grandma's  and  auntie's,  and  on 
many  a  merry  sleigh-ride.  Sometimes  she  would  pet  it  as  if  it 
were  alive,  and  call  it,  "Poor  pussy!  pretty  pussy!" 

Mamma  told  her  always  to  put  her  tippet  in  the  closet  when 
she  took  it  off.  Kitty  did  not  mean  to  disobey,  but  one  day  she 
was  in  a  hurry  and  forgot;  Fanny  Grey  was  waiting  to  play  with 
her.  She  threw  the  tippet  on  mamma's  bed,  and  ran  downstairs. 

Pretty  soon  Kitty's  little  dog  came  into  the  room.  His  bright 
eyes  espied  the  tippet.  "Ho!"  said  he  to  himself,  "here's  a  pussy 
now!  Won't  I  play  with  her!" 

So  he  ran  up  to  the  furry  thing  "How,  wowl"  Then  he 
backed  a  little  way,  and  sprang  at  it.  The  new  pussy  wouldn't 
move.  He  didn't  know  what  was  the  matter.  She  couldn't  be  so 
fast  asleep  as  that ! 

"Bow,  wow!  I'll  try  again."  So  he  jumped  and  danced,  and 
pawed  the  tippet  till  he  pulled  it  off  the  bed.  He  rolled  over  and 
over  with  it  till  it  was  all  wound  around  him. 

Kitty's  mamma  came  into  the  room.  She  saw  the  strange 
thing  rolling  about  on  the  carpet.  White  fur  and  brown  curly 
hair  were  all  mixed  in  a  ball.  A  pair  of  bright  eyes  peeped  out, 
and  then  came  a  tiny  \vhite  paw. 


KITTT'S     TIPPET. 


"  Charlie,    you    rogue ! "    said    she.     And    she    took    the    tippet 
gently,    and    rolled    him    out.      It    was    scratched    a    little,    and    the 
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blue  silk    lining    was    torn.      But  she  did    not  scold   the    little  dog. 
She  called   Kitty  upstairs,  and  sho\ved   her  the  tippet. 

"  You    naughty   dog !  "  said  Kitty ;  and    she    lifted    her  hand  to 
cuff  him.     But  mamma  caught  her  hand. 


MA  TRICE'S     SLED. 


"  It  was  not  Charlie's  fault,"  she  said  ;  "  a  careless  little  girl 
left  it  in  his  way.  The  dog  did  not  know  any  better;  but  the 
little  girl  did.  \Yhose  fault  was  it,  Kitty  ?  " 

"  Mine,"  answered   Kitty.     "  I'm  sorry." 

Mamma  took  her  work-basket,  and  mended  the  blue  silk  lin- 
ing very  nicely. 

"Try  to  remember  next  time,"  said  she.  And  Kitty  did  try, 
and  kept  her  tippet  nice  a  long  time. 


MAURICE'S    SI.HD. 

MAURICE    KITTREDGK    is    a    little    boy    eight    years    old.     He 
lives    in    the    Sandwich    Islands,    where    it    is 
warm,    and    where    the    grass    grows    all    the 
year  round.      Maurice  has  never  seen 
any  real  snow,  or  a  real  sled ;  but   he 
has   seen    pictures,  and  he  thought 
he    could    make  a  sled.     So  on< 
day  he  went  into  the  shed  by 
himself    and     \vas    busy    a 
long   time   with  a    ham- 
mer,   some    na;is.     and 
some    old    be  At 

last  his  mother,  who 
was  sitting  on  the  ve- 
randa with  her  sewing, 
rough  noise  on  t he- 
Then  she  saw  Maurice 
along,  dragging  something  behind  him. 

"What  would  you  call  this,  mamma?"  said  he.  His  mamma 
looked  at  it  a  good  while,  and  then  she  said  she  thought  it  might 
be  a  sled. 


heard  a 
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WHAT     THE     CHILDREN    SENT     TO     CHINA. 

"  Yes,"  said  Maurice,  "  it  is."  He  was  very  much  pleased  that 
his  mother  had  guessed  right. 

"  But  where  are  you  going  to  coast  ?  "  asked  his  mother. 

"  I  do  not  know,"  said  Maurice,  rather  sadly,  "  unless  I  take 
the  front  stairs."  His  mother  thought  that  two  or  three  round 
trips  would  spoil  the  stair-carpet.  But  she  said,  if  he  really  wished 
it,  he  might  try  the  front  door-steps. 

It  had  been  raining,  and  the  steps  were  quite  slippery. 
Maurice  started  bravely  down.  He  sat  firmly  on  the  sled,  held  on 
to  the  rope,  and  then  down  he  went,  bump,  bump,  bump,  to  the 
ground.  There  were  seven  steps  in  all.  Just  then  his  father  went 
by,  and  stopped  to  watch  him. 

"Don't  you  find  it  rather  hubbly,  Maurice?"  asked  he,  with 
a  smile.  But  Maurice  did  not  give  up  till  he  had  gone  down 
the  steps  a  good  many  times.  Once  he  fell  off,  but  he  was  too 
brave  to  cry.  When  his  father  came  in  to  dinner  he  asked 
Maurice  what  he  thought  of  coasting. 

"  Pooh!"  said  Maurice;  "  I  do  not  think  much  of  it.  I  have 
tried  it  now,  and  I  do  not  see  why  our  cousins  in  America  think 
there  is  so  much  fun  in  it." 


*  ^^ '  f '  H  '^  • ' ' !' 


WHAT  THE  CHILDREN  SENT  TO  CHINA. 

Buzz  and  Bess  were  at  the  sea-shore  for  the  summer.  All 
day  long  they  played  and  played  until  the  sun  went  down.  Buzz 
liked  to  play  with  the  little  girls.  Bess  was  his  sister. 

One  day  they  found  a  boat  on  the  beach.  They  thought  it 
would  be  nice  to  send  it  to  China.  They  had  heard  something 
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about  China    being  across    the    sea.     Their    Sunday-school  teacher 
told  them  of  poor  little  children,  also,  \vho  lived  over  the  sea. 

"  Of  course  they  all  live  in  China,"  said   Bess. 

"Yes,  there  isn't  any  more  over  the  sea  but  China,"  said 
Flossie.  "  Let  us  borrow  this  boat  and  send  them  something 
nice." 

"  So  we  will,"  said  Buzz,  "  some- 
thing good  to  eat." 

"  Something  to  keep  forever  and 
ever,"  added  Flossie. 

The  children  all  went  home  to 
get  something  for  the  poor  China 
children.  Flossie  brought  a  doll  and 
some  peaches.  Bess  had  her  little 
arms  full  of  blocks  and  books.  Buzz 
brought  two  old  tops,  a  Chinese  puz- 
zle, and  some  doughnuts. 

"  Won't  they  be  pleased  !  "  said 
Flossie,  clapping  her  hamK. 

"We  must  send  them  a  letter," 
said  Bess. 

"And  write  our  names,"  added   Buzz. 

Bess  ran  for  some  paper. 

"  You  must  write  it,  Flossie,  for  you  make  the  best  letters." 
So  Flossie  wrote  :- 

DEER  CHINA  CHILDREN,-  \\V  ar  sorry  for  u  and  send  u  sum 
of  our  things.  We  live  in  Boston. 

FLOSSIE  MAY, 
BESSIE  PARKER, 
Buzz  PARKER. 

The  children  put  the  letter  where  it  would  keep  dry.  They 
pinned  it  in  the  doll's  dress.  Then  they  pushed  the  boat  away 
from  the  shore,  and  saw  it  float  oft. 


WHA  T     THE     CHILDREN     SENT     TO     CHINA. 

"It's  'most  to  China  now,"  said  Bess;  "so  let's  go  and  play 
church." 

"  It's  only  out  to  Egg  Rock,"  said  Flossie.  But  they  played 
church,  and  soon  forgot  the  China  children. 


The  next  morning,  while  the  little  friends  slept,  an  old  fish- 
erman found  the  boat.  It  was  drifting  out  to  sea.  He  laughed 
when  he  saw  the  toys.  He  carried  them  home  to  his  children. 

His  little  girl  found  the  letter.  When  the  fisherman's  wife 
read  it  she  said,  "  Bless  their  dear  little  hearts  !  They  have  made 
my  children  just  as  happy  as  any  China  children  could  be." 


ROBERT. 


sight 
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ROBERT    BENTOX'S    brother   and    sister   called    him 
He    was    afraid    of    the    dark.       He    would    scream    at 
s  p  i  d  e  r.      H  e 
w  o  u  1  d      if  o 
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around  the 
field  where  the 
cow  was  feed- 
ing, rather  than 
pass  her. 

Robert 
loved  his  moth- 
er, and  always 
tried  to  obey 
her.  When 
she  gave  him 
leave  to  spend 
the  afternoon 
with  Luther 
Barnes  she 
told  him  to 
come  home  before  dark. 

The  boys  had  a  fine  time  play- 
ing; but  when  the  sun  went  down 
Robert  remembered  what  his  mother 
had  said,  and  started  for  home. 

Fifty  years  ago  there  were  not  as  many  houses  in  Western 
New  York  as  there  are  now.  Luther  was  Robert's  nearest  neigh- 
bor, though  their  homes  were  more  than  half  a  mile  apart. 
There  were  woods  between  the  two  houses. 

Robert  walked  along  through  the  woods  whistling  to  himself, 
when  all  at  once  he  heard  a  growl,  and  in  the  path  right  before 
him  he  saw  a  pair  of  shining  eyes  that  belonged  to  some  kind 


BRAVE     ROBERT. 


of  a  large  beast.  His  first  thought  was,  to  turn  and  run  back  to 
Luther's;  then  he  remembered  his  mother's  words.  He  must  go 
home. 

Starting  quickly  towards  the  beast,  he  threw  up  his  arms, 
and  jumped,  and  screamed  with  all  his  might.  Strange  as  it  may 
seem,  this  little  boy  of  seven  years  frightened  the  creature.  It 
slunk  into  the  bushes,  and  Robert  ran  home  with  all  his  might. 


His  brother  and  sister  laughed  when  he  told  the  story.  They 
said  it  had  been  a  long  time  since  any  wild  beast  had  been  seen 
in  that  region,  and  he  had  been  scared  by  a  shadow,  or  an  old 
tree-trunk.  But  his  father  took  a.  gun,  and  calling  the  hired  man 
went  into  the  woods. 

The  next  day  everybody  from  far  and  near  came  to  see  the 
big  catamount  that  Mr.  Benton  had  shot,  and  to  hear  the  story 
about  Robert. 

The  little  boy  was  never  again  called  cowardly. 


PAUL    BURR   AND   THE  SEA. 


YESTERDAY  we  took  Paul  Burr,  the  baby,  down  to  the  beach. 
He  had  never  seen  the  sea.  Of  course  not,  for  he  was  only  just 
learning  to  talk.  Babies  have  queer  ideas,  I  think.  What  do  you 
think  Paul  thought  of  the  sea  ?  The  funniest  thing  in  the  world. 
He  seemed  to  think  it  a  great  dog.  You  see,  they  have  at 
home  a  Newfoundland,  and 
I  think  that  is  where  he  got 
the  idea  of  the  ocean  being 
an  animal. 


When  the  surf  roared  he  said,  "Doggie-  bow-wow."  He 
made  nurse  put  him  down,  and  then  he  crawled  towards  the  surf. 
I  guess  he  thought  that  was  the  dog's  tail.  I  suppose  he  wanted 
to  pull  it,  as  he  does  Flash's.  It  was  not  a  bad  idea  of  Paul's, 
we  all  thought,  -the  sea  a  great  animal,  and  the  surf  his  mane 
or  tail.  Babies  are  nice,  if  they  are  queer  and  don't  know 
everything  yet. 


THE    LITTLE    GRASS-SELLER. 

THE  Indians  and  negroes  of  warm  countries  carry  heavy 
loads.  They  acquire  great  skill  and  strength  in  this  way,  and 
can  support  heavy  burdens  that  a  white  man  could  hardly  lift. 
Not  only  do  they  bear  them  upon  their  backs,  but  even  upon 
their  heads.  I  have  had  my  trunks  carried  upon  the  heads  of 
negroes,  in  the  mountains  of  the  West  Indies,  for  many  miles. 
As  they  practice  this  mode  from  the  time  they  can  walk,  they 
balance  almost  any  object  upon  their  head  without  holding  it 
with  the  hands.  Always,  in  going  to  market,  they  place  their 
produce  in  a  basket,  or  tray,  on  the  tops  of  their  heads,  and  walk 
gayly  along,  swinging  their  arms  free.  Even  a  small  thing,  i;.'-:~ 
an  apple  or  an  orange,  they  carry  in  this  way,  they  have  got  >>j 
in  the  habit  of  it.  This  practice  has  given  them  strong  neck: 
and  broad,  straight  shoulders. 

The  Indians,  though  they  can  also  carry  great  loads  on  their 
heads,  yet  prefer,  as  a  rule,  to  carry  them  on  their  backs.  In 
Mexico  they  take  the  load  upon  the  shoulders  and  keep  it  in 
place  with  a  broad  cotton  or  leather  band  around  the  forehead. 
They  will  trot  many  a  mile  in  this  way,  and  never  complain  of 
being  tired.  I  say  they  will  trot ;  and  so  they  do,  for  their  gait 
is  much  faster  than  a  walk. 

South  of  the  United  States  is  a  country  called  Yucatan.  It 
pushes  itself  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  lies  near  to  Cuba. 
Here  it  was  that  I  saw  the  men  and  women  used  as  beasts  of  bur- 
den. Going  along  the  country  roads  at  night  I  have  met  hun- 
dreds of  them  coming  in  to  market.  Some  of  them  had  walked 
forty  miles.  By  leaving  their  homes  at  sunset  they  would  reach 
the  market-place  in  the  city  next  day.  They  walked  in  the  night, 
because  the  scorching  sun  by  day  was  worse  than  a  load.  Not 
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only  men  and  women,  but  children,  boys  and  girls,  carry  burdens. 
Some,  not  more  than  ten  years  old,  would  have  their  share  to  carry. 

As  little  grain  is  raised  there,  and  only  corn  is  used  for  food, 
grass  and  hay  for    the    cities    must    be    brought    from  a    great  dis- 
tance.    The    laborers  who  brought  it    looked,  a  little   way  off,    like 
walking  hay-stacks.     You  could  see  only  the  feet  of  some  of  them, 
the  grass  covered  them  so.     Even  the  children  brought  great  bun 
dies.     From  under  some  of    them 
>weet  girl-faces  would  look  out  at 
me ;    from  others,  the  faces  of   lit- 
tle boys,  toddling    along    under  as 
much   as    they  could    bear.     Some 
had    no    clothing     on    above    the 
waist;    some    wore    simple    cotton 
garments,    and    carried    their   hats, 
if    they    had    any,   in    their    hands. 
None     of     them     had     stocking, 
though  some  wore  leather  sandals 
tied    on  with  rope. 

Of  course,  with  so  much  work 
to  do,  these  boys  and  girls  can- 
not have  much  time  for  school. 
They  learn  very  little  ;  but  most 
of  them  can  count,  and  many 
can  read.  The  best  thing  about 
them  is  that  they  arc  honest, 
and  always  clean.  Their  shirts 
and  frocks  are  coarse,  but 
white,  and  their  manners  are 
perfect.  They  seem  to  sho\v  by  their  behavior  that  they  come 
from  a  great  people.  In  truth,  learned  men  tell  us  that  the  people 
of  Yucatan  were  at  one  time  the  wisest  in  America.  Thev  built 
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temples  and  palaces    that  now  cover    many  acres  with   their    ruins. 
No  one  knows  when  they  were  built,  but  they  are  great  and  grand. 


NELLY'S    TRAP. 

ONE  fine  summer,  in  July,  little  Nelly  was  crossing  the 
Atlantic  with  her  papa  and  mamma.  One  morning  we  had  nearly 
reached  Liverpool,  and  Nelly  was  on  deck  with  her  papa,  having 

a  play,  when  she  sud- 
denly stepped  into  the 
lantern-box  on  the 
wheel-house.  She  set- 
tled down  into  it,  and 
when  she  tried  to  get 
out  she  found  she 
could  not.  Her  papa 
tried  to  help  her  out, 
but  she  fitted  in  so 
tightly  that  he  could 
not  take  her  out. 

One  of  the  ladies 
who  was  standing 
by  said  that  Nelly 
looked  like  a  flower' 
in  a  pot. 

The     captain     was      near      her 
and    he    comforted    her.      He    sen' 
for    the    carpenter,    who    soon    came, 
and  pried  off  the  slats  in  front  of  the 
box,  and  dear  little  Nelly  got  out. 
Nelly  thought  the  gulls  she  saw  flying  about   the  ship  would 
have    got  out    much    easier    than   she    did.     The    captain    said    he 
should  always  call  the  lantern-box  "  Nelly's  trap." 


A    BED    OF    NEEDLES. 

MR.  DONALD  MIRHI:U,  had  a  dear  little  daughter.  She*  was 
as  brown  as  a  gypsy.  Her  bright  eyes  were  full  of  lun.  Her 
name  was  Veda.  When  she  began  to  wrrite  it  she  said  she  was 
just  half  of  a  W. 

Veda's  papa  bought  a  place  in    the  country.     He  had  lived  in 


V 

I         l 


the  city  all  his  life.     The 
country     seemed     like     a 
beautiful     new    world     to 
him. 

One    day   he   went    into    the 
woods  in  the  wagon,  and  took  Veda  with  him.     The  house-keepei 
gave   them    some   lunch    in   a   basket. 

It  was  a  long  way  to  the  woods.     Veda  was  not  tired  at  all. 
The  birds  sang,  the  sun  shone,  and   even  the  trees  seemed  happy. 


A     BED     OF    NEEDLES. 


After  Veda    was    weary  of    playing  in    the    woods    her    papa    made 
her  a  bed. 

He   gathered    "  pine-needles,"    or   "  besoms,"  and    made    a   soft 


cushion.     He  spread  Old  Roan's  blanket  on  them.     Old  Roan  was 
the  name  of  the  horse. 

Veda  soon    fell    fast  asleep.     Her   papa   took    out  a    book  and 
began  to  read.     Then    he  felt  sleepy  too.     He    put  his  head    down 


A     BED     OF    NEEDLES. 


by  little  Veda's  on  the  pine-needles.  He  had  put  a  load  of  wood 
on  the  wagon,  and  he  was  tired. 

They  slept  and  slept.  Old  Roan  looked  at  them.  Still  they 
slept  on.  Soon  the  sun  began  to  go  down.  The  woods  grew 
dark  and  still.  Veda  and  her  papa  slept  on.  "  This  will  not  do," 
Old  Roan  seemed  to  say.  "  I  must  go  home  and  get  my  supper." 

Old  Roan  picked  her  way  out  carefully.  She  had  been  there 
many  times.  The  wheels  did  not  make  any  noise  at  first.  When 
the  road  turned,  Old  Roan  turned.  Suddenly  a  great  noise  was 
heard.  Something  went  crash,  crash,  bang!  Veda's  papa  sprang 
up,  and  Veda  opened  her  eyes.  Roan  had  grown  hungry  and 
started  for  home.  The  wheel  struck  a  stump,  and  the  load  tell 
down,  breaking  one  of  the  wheels.  What  could  they  do?  Only 
wait  until  help  came.  Janu-s  would  come  for  them.  The  stars 
came  out  one  by  one,  and  the  moon  rose,  before  James  came. 

When  he  reached  the  woods  he  whistled.  Mr.  Mitchell 
answered  it.  When  James  sa\v  old  Roan  looking  at  the  broken 
wagon  with  a  pitiful  face  he  laughed  aloud.  Veda  was  fast 
asleep  again  on  her  bed  of  needles.  Her  father  took  her  in  his 
arms,  and  they  all  rode  home  in  the  carriage  which  James 
brought. 

All  the  next  day  Veda  talked  about  her  sweet,  strange  bed. 
She  did  not  like  to  have  the  pine-needles  used  for  bedding  for 
the  horses.  James  told  her  that  his  mother  kindled  fires  with 
them.  Sometimes  he  put  them  on  the  strawberry-bed. 

"Oh,  dear!"  said  Veda;  "I   want  them  all  for  my  bed." 

There  will  be  enough  for  all,  for  the  pine  trees  drop  their 
leaves  every  year. 


HOW    I    GOT   THE    POND-LILIES    FOR    MOLLY. 


I  WILL  tell  you  about  something  that  happened  when  I  was 
a  very  little  girl.  Papa  lived  in  the  country.  I  used  to  run 
about  the  fields  from  morning  till  night.  I  knew  where  the 
strawberries  grew.  I  knew  where  the  squirrels  lived,  and  where 
the  robins  built  their  nests.  One  morning  in  July  sister  Molly 

said  to  mamma,  "  I  wish  I  had  some  pond-lilies 
to  wear  in  my  hair  to  Belle's  party  to-night." 
Molly  was  ever  so  much  older  than  I.  Her 
dresses  were  long,  she  tied  up  her  hair  with  a 

ribbon.  She  went 
to  parties  ;  I  did 
not  go  to  parties. 

I     knew   where 
to    find     the    pond- 
lilies,    but    I    did 
not     say     anything. 
Mamma  and   Molly 
were  baking.     I  tied 
and    ran    out    of    the 
was  a  small  pond  not 
the     pond-lilies     grew, 
the    clay-pit.       The 


on  my  sun-bonnet 
back  door  There 
very  far  away,  where 
This  pond  was  called 


banks  were  slippery.  Papa's  ducks  often  went  down  to  the  clay- 
pit  to  swim.  They  were  there  that  morning. 

Some  of  the  lilies  grew  near  the  edge  of  the  pond,  where  I 
could  reach  them  easily.  I  picked  a  few  of  these.  A  little 
farther  away  was  a  very  fine,  handsome  lily.  I  reached  out  to 
get  it.  I  lost  my  balance,  and  over  I  went  into  the  water,  among 
the  lilies  and  the  ducks. 

The  ducks  flew  out  and  cried,  "  Quack-quack-quack ! "  I 
caught  hold  of  a  bush  on  the  bank  and  scrambled  out.  The 


HO\V    f    GOT    THE    POND-LILIES    FOR    MOLLT. 


water  m   the  clay-pit  was  not   very  clean.     My  eyes  and  ears    \vere 
full  of  muddy  water,  but   I   held  my  lilies  tightly  in  my  hand. 

I  hurried  home  and  went  into 
the  kitchen  where  mamma  and  Molly 
were  baking.  The  water  dripped  off 
my  clothes  on  the  floor.  Mamma 
was  just  taking  a  squash-pie  out  of 
the  oven.  When  she  sa\v  me  she 
dropped  the  pie  on  the  floor,  and 
said,  "Oh  " 

"Where  have  you  been,  child?" 
she  asked. 

"  To  get  some  lilies  for  Molly 
to  wear  to  Belle's  party,"  I  said. 

"You  funny  little  mousu-!" 
said  Molly,  and  kissed  me.  She 
did  not  mind  the  mud  one  bit. 
Mamma  put  me  to  bed  and  ^ave 
me  a  cup  of  nice  hot  gini;rr-tea. 
It  was  very  sweet. 

"  You  must  never  go  alone  for  pond-lilies  again,    Bessie,"   she 
said. 

Molly  wore  the  lilies  in   her  hair  to  Belle's  party.     She  looked 
very  pretty  indeed. 


WHAT    BECAME    OF   THE    RING. 

NED  was  generally  a  good  boy.  Everybody  liked  him  except 
the  boy  he  thrashed  for  throwing  stones  at  a  little  girl.  She 
thought  he  was  the  nicest  little  boy  she  ever  saw.  But  he 
was  naughty  sometimes. 

Ned  lived  in  the  country,  and  had  no  brothers  or  sisters ;  but 
he  was  very  happy.  He  played  out  of  doors  when  the  weather 
was  fine,  and  when  it  rained  he  played  in  the  house.  But  he  did 
not  play  all  the  time.  He  learned  lessons  with  his  father,  and 
ran  of  errands  for  his  mother.  He  was  fast  growing  to  be  a 
wise,  useful  boy. 

Sometimes  his  aunt  came  to  stay  with  them.  Ned  was  very 
fond  of  her.  She  had  a  great  many  handsome  rings,  and  Ned 
was  very  fond  of  playing  with  them.  One  day  his  aunt  went  to 
the  city  with  his  father  and  mother.  They  all  kissed  him  good- 
by,  and  his  mother  told  him  to  be  good. 

As  soon  as  they  had  gone  he  went  upstairs.  The  door  of 
his  aunt's  room  stood  open.  He  went  in,  and  saw  the  largest 
and  brightest  of  her  rings  lying  on  the  bureau.  He  put  it  on  his 
finger,  and  wished  it  was  his  own.  He  thought  he  would  pretend 
it  was,  and  carried  it  down  into  the  yard. 


M'1/AT    BECAME     OF     THE     RING. 


He  was    playing    near  the    well,    and    stretched    his    hand    out 
over  the  top  to  see  the   ring    sparkle    in    the   sunlight.     It    slipped 


from   his  finger  and  fell    into  the    well.     All    the    rest    of    the 

day  he  was  a  miserable  boy.  He  did  not  go  into  the  house 
when  his  father  and  mother  came  home,  but  stayed  in  the  barn 
till  the  tea-bell  rang. 


WHAT    BECAME     OF     THE     RING. 


The  family  were  at  the  table,  talking  about  the  lost  ring, 
when  he  came  in.  They  wondered  where  it  was.  Ned  said 
nothing.  In  a  few  minutes  John,  the  hired  man,  came  to  the 
door. 

"  This  belongs  to  some  one  here,"  he  said,  and  held  out  his 
hand.  There  lay  the  ring !  They  were  all  astonished,  and  asked 


where  he  found    it.     He    told    them  he    had    taken    the  ring   from 
the  bottom  of  the  bucket  at  the  well. 

All  wondered  hmv  it  came  there.  Ned  hoped  they  would 
never  know.  But  his  father  had  a  way  of  finding  out  things. 
He  soon  knew  all  about  it.  Ned  went  to  bed  much  earlier  than 
usual ;  not  because  he  wanted  to,  but  because  he  was  sent. 
Something  else  happened  to  him  -  -  no  matter  what  ! 


THE    SUGAR    DOG. 

WHEN  Charley's  birthday  came  his  aunt  gave  him  a  little 
dog  made  of  sugar. 

It  was  white,  with  pink  ears,  and  a  pink  nose,  and  a  pink 
tail  that  curled  over  his  back. 

"  Now,  Charley,  see  how  long  you  can  keep  him,"  said  Aunt 
Sarah. 

"Oh,  I  shall  keep  him  ever  so  long.  I  shan't  want  to  eat  a 
dog;  and  I'm  going  to  name  him  Pink,"  said  Charkx 

The  next  morning  Charley  said,  "  Aunt  Sarah,  don't  you 
think  my  doggie  would  look  better  if  his  tail  was  a  little  mite 
shorter?" 

"  No,  indeed,"  she  answered.  "  I  think  it  looks  best  just  as  it 
is  now." 

"  Well,  you  see  I  want  to  play  that  a  bad  man  caught  him 
and  cut  his  tail  off;  and  that's  the  reason  I  want  to  make  it 
shorter,"  said  Charley. 

So   Pink's  curly  tail  was  soon  broken  off  and  eaten  up. 

In  the  afternoon  Charley  said,  "  I'm  going  to  make  believe 
that  a  big  poodle  is  coming  along  to  have  a  fight,  and  he's  going 
to  bite  my  dog's  ears  oft." 

So  in  a   little  while  Pink's  ears  were  broken  off  and  eaten  up. 

"  How  pretty  he  was  yesterday,  and  now  you've  spoiled  him  !" 
slid  Aunt  Sarah. 


THE     SUGAR     DOG. 


No,  I  haven't  spoiled  him,"  said  Charley. 

dog    now;    and    he's 


'  He's  a  real  nice 
just  as  good    to 

play  with  as  he  ever  was.  See  what 
long  legs  he  has,  and  how  straight 
he  stands  up!  " 

"  Perhaps  he'd  look  better  if  his 
legs  should  be  made  shorter,"  said 
Aunt  Sarah,  with  a  laugh. 

Charley  did  not  answer,  and  he 
put  the  sugar  dog  away  in  a  drawer. 
Aunt  Sarah  did  not  see  him  any 
more;  so  one  day  she  said,  "What 
has  become  of  Pink  ?  I  wonder  if 
that  big  poodle  has  been  along  and 
bitten  him  again." 

"  Now,  I'll  tell  you  all  about 
him,"  said  Charley.  "  You  know  you 
said  that  perhaps  he'd  look  better  if 
his  legs  were  shorter;  so  I  made  be- 
lieve that  he  fell  down  and  broke  off 

two  of  them.  And  then  he  couldn't  stand  on  the  other  two,  any 
way,  and  he  looked  so  awful  bad  that  I  couldn't  bear  to  see  him ; 
so  I  ate  him  up,  every  bit  of  him.  I  don't  think  folks  ought  to 
make  dogs  out  of  sugar,  for  you  can't  make  them  keep  very  long, 
can  you,  Aunt  Sarah  ?  " 


THE    SELFISH    GIRL. 


I  KNOW  two  little  sisters  whose  names  are  Ida  and  Jennie. 
Ida  is  seven  years  old,  and  is  a  very  kind,  good  girl.  Jennie  is 
five  years  old.  She  is 
cross  and  selfish,  and 
always  doing  some- 
thing to  tease  some 
one.  Everybody  loves 
Ida,  and  all  of  her 
playmates  like  to  have 
her  go  to  see  them. 

But  when  Jennie 
visits  any  of  her  play- 
mates she  is  al\\a\s 
getting  into  trouble, 
and  they  are  glad  when 
she  goes  home. 

Whenever  presents 
are  sent  to  these  little 
girls  Jennie  is  afraid 
that  her  sister  will  get 
something  better  than 
she  receives.  A  visitor 
once  gave  her  a  silver 
dime  and  Ida  a  nickel 
five-cent  piece. 

As  soon  as  Jennie  saw  that  her  sister's  piece  of  money  was 
larger  than  hers  she  was  sulky  and  began  to  pout.  So  her  sister 
exchanged  with  her,  and  they  went  to  the  store  to  spend  their 
money.  Then  she  was  cross  again  because  the  store-keeper  gave 
her  sister  more  for  the  small  piece  of  money  than  he  gave  her  for 
the  larger  piece. 


A     LAD  T-B  UG '  S    HOME. 


One  day  these  little  girls'  father  brought  them  two  fine-looking 
peaches.  One  of  them  was  rather  smaller  than  the  other,  and  had 
a  little  speck  on  it. 

"  Perhaps  I  ought  to  give  Ida  her  choice,"  said  her  father, 
"since  she  is  older  than  her  sister." 

"  No,  I  want  my  choice,"  cried  Jennie.  "  I  want  the  larger 
one."  And  she  eagerly  snatched  it  from  her  father's  hand.  He 
then  gave  the  other  one  to  Ida. 

When  they  sat  down  to  eat  their  peaches  Ida  found  hers 
sweet  and  juicy;  but  Jennie's  was  so  sour  and  bitter  that  she  had 
to  throw  it  away. 

When  Ida  saw  that  Jennie's  peach  was  not  fit  to  eat  she 
was  about  to  offer  her  half  of  her  own;  but  her  father  said,  "No; 
Jennie  must  go  without  as  a  reward  for  being  so  selfish." 

Those  who  try  to  get  the  best  of  everything  generally  fare 
the  worst  in  the  end. 


A  LADY-BUG'S  HOME. 

"  'Lady-bug,  lady-bug,  fly  away  home, 
Your  house  is  on  fire,  your  children  will  burn." 

EMMA  was  softly  singing  the  words  over  and  over  to  herself. 
Auntie  heard  her  in  the  next  room.  "What  is  it,  Emma?"  she 
called. 

"  It's  a  lady-bug,  auntie,"  said  the  little  girl,  "  and  I've  told  her 
to  go  home  ever  and  ever  so  many  times  ;  but  she  won't  go." 


A     LADT-BUG'S    HOMK. 


Emma  carried  the  lady-bug  carefully  on  her   finger  in  to  show 


"  Perhaps  she  hasn't 
got  any  home,  auntie;  can't 
I  make  her  om 

"  Yes,  dear,  if  you  like," 
aid   auntie. 

So  she  found  a  tiny 
box  for  the  lady-bug,  and 
Emma  put  in  a  wee  soft 
piece  of  cotton-wool  for  a 
bed  ;  and  then  the  lady-bug 
had  a  home,  though  there 
were  no  children  in  it. 

Emma  watched  her 
new  pet  carefully  for  several 
days.  She  tried  to  feed  it 

with  little  crumbs  of  bread  and  small  drops  of  water;  but  the 
lady-bug  would  not  touch  them.  She  crawled  about  the  box  some- 
times, but  never  once  offered  to  fly  awa\. 

One  day  Hmma  brought  the  box  to  auntie  and  said  sorrow- 
fully, "  See,  auntie  dear,  I  think  she's  dead." 

"  So  she  is,  pet,"  said  auntie,  putting  her  arm  around  the  little 
girl.  "  I  think  the  lady-bug  was  siek  at  first,  and  that  is  the 
reason  she  \\ould  not  fly  away  when  you  told  her." 

"Oh,  I  don't  think  so,  auntie,"  said  Emma,  earnestly.  "I 
think  that  her  children  were  on  fire,  and  got  all  burned  up;  and 
now  she  has  died  because  she  was  so  sorry  for  them." 

"Well,  darling,   perhaps  that  is  it,"  said  'auntie. 
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